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JUST A WORD 


The next issue of The Independent, 
dated August 7, will have two impor- 
tant features. It will contain the first 
articles on “Both Sides of the Presi- 
dential Campaign,” in which the rea- 
sons for voting the Republican ticket 
will be set forth by Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, president of Cornell University, 
former minister to Greece and Monte- 
negro, and president of the first Philip- 
pine Commission. 

The Democratic ticket will be sup- 
ported by Norman Hapgood, former 
editor of Harper’s Weekly and an in- 
fluential member of the Campaign 
Committee of President Wilson. In 
every other. issue of The Independent, 
until Election Day, these articles, deal- 
ing with various phases of the cam- 
paign, will be published. 

A review of the second year of the 
Great War, summarizing the important 
steps in its progress and illustrating 
the significant facts with maps and sta- 
tistical tables, will also appear in the 
August 7 issue. The landmarks of the 
Eastern and Western campaighs will 
be listed and the total losses and gains 
announced. 


P E B B L E S§ 


Between the college graduates and party 
platforms the country ought to find out 
what’s the matter with it—Knovrville 
Sentinel. 




















With all our horses sold to Europe, it 
is difficult to see how we can give Mexico 
a stable government.—Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 


Europe may get together at any time, 
but there is no chance of peace in the 
United States before November 7.—Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer. 


The Marketer—Aren’t you wasting a 
good deal of that steak in trimming it? 

The Butcher—No, ma’am; I weighed it 
first—T'oledo Blade. 


“There are several great obstacles to 
peace,” begins a writer upon a much-dis- 


cussed topic. There are. One of them is. 


war.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Cynical chaps, these copyreaders. Thus a 
Buffalo Courier headline: “Lieutenant to 
Take Wife This Afternoon; Expects to 
See Actual Fighting.’—New York Tribune. 


The Prohibition party, by adding to its 
platform a plank advocating the free and 
unlimited coinage of frosted chocolate, 
could win us away from Our Candidate.— 
New York Tribune. 


We look to that redoubtable enemy of 
nature-fakers, Colonel Roosevelt, to come 
out of retirement and denounce the writer 
of the headline, “Bull Moose Sings Swan- 
Song.”—Chicago Daily News. 


Ten year old James takes his father as 
a delightful joke, and does not always mind 
him promptly. One day his mother listened 
at the top of the stairs. “James,” said the 
father’s voice, “do what I tell you!” The 
boy looked up and grinned. His mother 
smiled and awaited the outcome. “Jim,” 
said the father, solemnly, “you do what I 
told you, or’—he lowered his voice—“I’ll 
sic your mother onto you!” And Mrs. 
Harrod had a fleeting glimpse of Jim 
junior flying to do what his father had 
ordered.—Christian Register. 


The other day at the Front a_ hand 
grenade whizzed toward an _ Irishman’s 
head. Pat dodged it with a low bow, and 
it went by, taking off the head of a man 
behind him. 

“Faith,” exclaimed Pat, “ye niver knew 
a man to lose anything by bein’ perlite !’’— 
Tid-bits. 


A soldier whose head and face were heav- 
ily swathed in bandages, and who obviously 
had had a bad time, was being feelingly 
sympathized with by the solicitous lady. 

“And were you wounded in the head, my 
poor fellow?” 

“No, ma’am,” Tommy replied. “I was 
wounded in the ankle, but the bandages 
slipt.”—Tid-bits. 


A local Territorial was placed on guard 
for the first time. About midnight he ob- 
served a shadowy form approaching from 
the distance. Fulfilling his duty, he imme- 
diately presents and shouts: “Halt! Who 
goes there?” 

A somewhat husky voice replies: “Shut 
up. I ain’t going, I’m coming back !’— 
Tid-bits. 








FOR BELGIUM 


The Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium wants about half a dozen high 
grade volunteers for six months’ serv- 
ice in Belgium and France. A speaking 
knowledge of French and German is 
necessary. The Commission is in much 
need of the right kind of men of the 
maturer type, as distinguished from 
the very young man recently graduated 
from college; men of character and 
poise. Communicate in writing with 
Caspar Whitney, Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium, 120 Broadway, New 
York City- 











LETTING NATURE DOIT 


Louisiana sugar planters are expect- 
ing important results from a remark- 
able expedition which leading ento- 
mologists of the United States are to 
conduct in Cuba. The ravages of the 
sugar cane moth borer constitute one 
of the most serious and difficult of the 
planters’ problems, and _ prominent 
scientists have been lending their aid 
by searching for an effective insect 
“antidote” to the borer, having regard 
to the success with which “ladybirds” 
have been imported into California to 
keep down the cottony scale which at- 
tacks certain trees there. The search, 
it was reported at a recent gathering of 
planters, has turned in the direction of 
Cuba. Hawaii planters have secured, at 
considerable expense, a parasitical fly 
from New Zealand that is successfully 
controlling the destructive weevil 
borer, one plantation having quad- 
rupled its yield since the owners’ 
insect ally came to the rescue. The 
moth borer apparently has not many 
natural enemies, but Dr. W. H. Hunter, 
of the National Department of Agricul- 
ture, believes that an insect related to 
the horse fly and whose habitat is Cuba 
will solve the Louisiana planters’ prob- 
lem, if the fly can be properly acclima- 
tized and introduced on a large scale. 
Already about three hundred have been 
liberated, with good results, and the 
expedition which is shortly going to 
Cuba hopes to eventually get several 
thousand of the anti-borer flies to work 
in Amerca. 
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Shall Railroad Wages be Determined 
by a Nation-wide Strike or an 
Impartial Federal Inquiry? 


From the viewpoint of the public it is an intolerable situation when any group of men, 
whether employes or employers, whether large or small, have the power to decide that 
a great section of country * * * shall undergo great loss of life, unspeakable suffering 
and loss of property beyond the power of description, through the stoppage of a neces- 
sary public service. This, however, is the situation which confronts us as a nation.— 
From the Report of the Eastern Engineers’ Arbitration Board (1912), signed by Charles 


R. Van Hise, Oscar Straus, Frederick N. Judson, Albert Shaw, Otto N. Eidlitz and 
Daniel Willard. 








To prevent the disaster of a nation-wide railroad strike— 


To insure an impartial settlement of the unprecedented de- 


mands for higher wages made by train employes throughout the 
United States— 


The railroads propose that the entire question be disposed of 
(a) By reference to the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
(b) By arbitration under the existing Federal Law. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is proposed by the railroads as the public body to 
which this issue ought to be referred for these reasons: 


No other body with such an intimate knowledge of railroad conditions has such an 
unquestioned position in the public confidence. 


The rates the railroads may charge the public for transportation are now largely 
fixed by this Government board. 

Out of every dollar received by the railroads from the public nearly one-half is paid 
directly to the employes as wages; and the money to pay increased wages can come from 
no other source than the rates paid by the public. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, with its control over rates, is in a position to 
make a complete investigation and render such decision as would protect the interests of 
the railroad employes, the owners of the railroads, and the public. 


The offer by the railroads to submit this controversy for settlement to a National Arbitra- 


tion Board or to the Interstate Commerce Commission has been refused by the employes’ 
representatives. 


The railroads feel that they have no right to grant a wage preferment of $100,000,000 
a year to these employes, now highly paid and constituting only one-fifth of all the employes, 


without a clear mandate from a public tribunal that shall determine the merits of the case 
after a review of all the facts. 


The single issue before the country is whether this controversy is to be settled by an impartial 
Government inquiry or by industrial warfare. 


National Conference Committee of the Railways 
ELISHA LEE, Chairman 


P. &. ALBRIGHT, Gen’l Manager, G. H. EMERSON, Gen'l Manager, N. D. MAHER, Vice-President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Great Northern Railway. Norfolk & Western Railway 

L. W. BALDWIN, Gen’'l Manager, C. H. EWING, Gen’l Manager, JAMES RUSSELL, Gen’l Manager, 
Central of Georgia Railway. Philadelphia & Reading Railway. Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

C. L. BARDO, Gen’l Manager, E. W. GRICE, Asst. to President, A. M. SCHOYER, Resident Vice-Pres., 
New York, New Haven & Hartford RR. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Pennsylvania Lines West. 

E. H. COAPMAN, Vice-President, A. S. GREIG, Asst. to Receivers, W. L. SEDDON, Vice-Pres., 
Southern Railway. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

S. E. COTTER, Gen’l Manager, C. W. KOUNS, Gen’l Manager, A. J. STONE, Vice-President, 
Wabash Railway. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Erie Railroad. 

P. E. CROWLEY, Asst. Vice-President, H.W. McMASTER, Gen’l Manager, G. S. WAID, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mor. 
New York Central Railway. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. Sunset Central Lines. 
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FOR A CONFERENCE OF NEUTRAL NATIONS 


WO years ago today the Great War began. 
What has been the result? 
Hundreds of cities razed. Thousands of 
miles of territory ravaged. Millions of men 
killed and wounded. Billions of wealth blown up in can- 
non smoke. Whole populations massacred. Half the hu- 
man race drawn into the vortex. And the result so far 
a draw. 

Yet today, after this unparalleled destruction of men 
and treasure, there are still some twenty million men 
in arms recruited from the five continents of the world, 
who are engaged in drenching the world with human 
blood. 

It matters little who started the war. It matters little 
whether militarism, monarchism or commercialism is 
most to blame. History will decide. 

The cardinal fact never to be forgotten is this: 
The war was precipitated by a handful of captains, 
kings and cabinet officers. It was not a people’s war. 

But tho the kings still reign and the people still slay 
one another at their bidding, a light is beginning to 
dawn. 

Both the Allies and the Central Powers now declare 
they are fighting only to establish the future peace of 
the world. This is true now, no matter how false it was 
at the start. 

Said the Imperial German Chancellor before the 
Reichstag on April 5, 1916: 

For us the meaning and goal of this war is a Germany 
so firmly knit, so strongly protected, that no one will ever 
again feel the temptation to annihilate us. . . . Sucha 
Germany is what we wish to attain, not the destruction of 
other nations. . . The peace which will end this war 
must be a lasting one and must not contain the seeds of 
new wars, but rather of a new final and peaceful order of 


European things. . . On December 9th I declared our 
readiness to discuss peace. 


Said the Prime Minister of England on April 10, 
1916: 

Great Britain, and France also, entered the war not to 
strangle Germany, not to wipe her off the map of Europe, 
not to destroy or mutilate her national life, certainly not 


to interfere with the free exercize of her peaceful 
endeavors. 


We are convinced that these views voice the present 
sentiment of the leaders of the official classes in all the 
belligerent nations. They voice as well the aspirations 
of the soldiers at the front and the civilian population at 
home. The following extract from a letter of a young 
Austrian soldier, written to his sister, to be opened only 
after his death, typifies this popular sentiment as effec- 
tively as anything we have seen: 


We go to battle for freedom and justice—and our 
struggle is for lasting peace. . . . If this lasting peace is 
really attained, then I shall not have yielded up my life 
in vain. For when you read this letter I shall be resting 
under the sod. My spur to endurance was the thought of 
the world peace which is to follow this war. I left this world 
unwillingly. . Do not forget what I lived for—what 
in the end I died for—the building up of a better order 


which shall create happier men.—Arbeiter Zeitung, 
December 19, 1915. 


The Central Powers have had enough. This is an open 
secret. The German Government has even authorized 
“the German National Committee for Securing an Hon- 
orable Peace” to begin this week its nation-wide propa- 
ganda. 

The Allies, however, have just launched their great 
drive. They will nct listen to peace talk for the immedi- 
ate present. They evidently hold, with Rudyard Kipling, 
that tho “Germany is winning all the victories, the 
Allies are winning the war.” This drive will in all like- 
lihood continue well into the autumn. Then it will end 
either in success or failure. 

If it ends in success, it will have a profound effect in 
Germany. It may well be that the German people wil! 
then rise up and compel their government to make fur- 
ther concessions in order to end the war. 

If it ends in failure, then the Allies must needs pause 
and ponder. 

In either case the psychological moment of the war is 
probably approaching. What can be done? 

The belligerents can come to terms without outside 
intervention at any time they like. They can also invite 
mediation from the outside whenever they desire. 

It requires no statesmanship for the United States to 
wait and watch for either of these alternatives to 
happen. 

The problem before Woodrow Wilson is how so to 
bring things to pass that the United States, acting alone 
or in conjunction with the other neutral states, can in- 
duce the belligerents to hasten the day of peace. 

Professor Fisher on another page presents a powerful 
argument in support of the view that a more durable 
peace will be assured if the war stops while it is still a 
draw than after victory has been achieved by either side. 

What can our President do? He offered mediation at 
the beginning of the war. It was refused. He has not 
renewed the offer. Doubtless he has received intimations 
that it would be refused again. What then is left? 
There is one course still untried. 

Let him now begin negotiations with a view to calling 
an official conference of the thirty-three neutral nations 
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of the earth. The other neutrals are ready. Some of them 
are anxious. They are only waiting for the United States 
to take the initiative. The calling of such a conférence 
could not. possibly be construed as an unfriendly act by 
any of the belligerents. At the second Hague conference 
all the nations of the world solemnly subscribed to this 
declaration, which we quote in full: 

The contracting powers deem it expedient and desirable 
that one or more powers, strangers to the dispute, should, 
on their own initiative and as far as circumstances may 


allow, offer their good offices or mediation to the states at 
variance. 


Powers strangers to the dispute have the right to offer 
good offices or mediation even during the course of hos- 
tithe ‘exereize of this right can never be regarded by either 
of the parties in dispute as an unfriendly act. 

What could a conference of neutral powers do? It 
could concern itself with three things: First, the rights 
and duties of neutrals; second, the basis of a durable 
peace; third, the best method of bringing the war to an 
end. A neutral conference would not think of making a 
public move or pronunciamento without unanimity. A 
divided counsel with a minority report would be worse 
than no action at all. It would nullify all effort. The con- 
ference would wait until there was agreement. And it 
is inconceivable that thirty-three sovereign nations 
could unanimously agree on anything absurd. It would 
have to be sensible. And being sensible, and being the 
official expression of that half of the human race in 
whose veins the madness of war is not running, it would 
tend to crystallize, as nothing else could, the senti- 
ment for peace, not only in the neutral nations, but in 
the ‘belligerent nations as well. In time it would prevail. 
Suggestions would be followed by acceptances, media- 
tion would naturally be the next step, and that would be 
the beginning of the end. 

President Wilson has waited long and patiently. The 
time has now come for him to act. He may fail, but let 
him take the chance. What is failure compared with the 
possibility of saving millions of men, women and chil- 
dren from misery, suffering and death? 








THE DEATH OF AN OPTIMIST 


HE death of Elie Metchnikoff, head of the Pasteur 

Institute of Paris, at the not unusual age of sey- 
enty-two, will doubtless be regarded by the world at 
large as a disproof of his theories of dietetics. Yet such 
an inference would be unfair to the modest man of sci- 
ence. It is true he believed that the normal length of hu- 
man life was nearer a hundred and fifty years than its 
ordinary span, and he tried to find out how to make it 
so. But he never claimed to have discovered “the elixir 
of life,” and the title given by the English translators 
to his most popular work, “The Prolongation of Life,” 
misrepresents the main purpose of these “Essays in Op- 
timism.” The wags of the press called him “the modern 
Ponce de Leon searching for the Fountain of Immortal 
Youth and finding it in the Milky Whey,” but he him- 
self never claimed that his Bulgarian bacillus would cure 
all the ills the flesh is heir to. As a matter of fact, he 
fell a victim not to the noxious intestinal flora that he 
most dreaded, but to heart disease, doubtless due to the 
activity of the phagocytes which he made known to sci- 
ence, those wandering cells which protect the body from 
invading microbes, but which in old age gnaw the lime 
from the bones and deposit it in the arteries. 


Metchnikoff came of a short-lived family. All of his 
brothers died young; one of them was the “Ivan 
llyitch” of Tolstoy’s terrible picture of the fear of 
death. It was probably the war that put an end to 
Metchnikoff’s life, for he has been indefatigable in hos- 
pital and field. But he died as he wished to die, in the 
hight of activity and in the plenitude of his powers. The 
lactic acid beverages by which he is most known to the 
public may not fulfil the extravagant claims of their 
makers or even the more moderate expectations of 
Metchnikoff himself, but they have added a pleasant and 
healthful drink to the repertory of the soda fountain. 








AMERICAN LIKE MINDEDNESS 


HE good Archdeacon Stuck of Alaska, who preached - 

a baccalaureate sermon on the spiritual emptiness 
of statistical curves and the ethical frigidity of socio- 
logical investigation, seems not to have irritated any- 
body and the fact is significant. His outbreak provoked 
nothing more dynamic than a mild amusement, and 
better evidence than this could not be asked—that an 
intelligent public has at last gotten beyond its long 
time faith in uncritical ways of dealing with social 
problems, and has begun to see the humaneness as well 
as the economy of applying to social tasks the scientific 
and efficiency methods which long since ousted magic 
and emotion from the realm of industry. 

We may, therefore, anticipate a reasonable degree of 
interest in the possibilities of relatively exact study of 
collective behavior which have been opened by referen- 
dum legislation in various American states. For the 
first time we have numerical records of extensive vot- 
ing on things as distinguished from voting on candi- 
dates. We know, for example, not only how many voters 
in Oregon record themselves as Republicans or Demo- 
crats, but also how many are in favor of woman suf- 
frage, how many would have railroads built by the state, 
how many would abolish capital punishment, how many 
would abolish the state senate, and so on. With these 
new and highly significant statistics at command, it 
becomes possible to know the make-up and functioning 
of the social mind of an entire commonwealth to a de- 
gree of precision hitherto possible of attainment only 
in studies of local communities in New England where 
the town meeting survives. 

In the June number of the Political Science Quarterly 
Professor William F. Ogborn and Mr. Delvin Peterson 
of Reed College have presented an important study of 
one phase of this statistically recorded social mind. They 
have asked the question, to what extent do different 
groups of voters in Oregon think and decide alike on 
questions of public policy? For example, do city voters 
and rural voters think alike on current issues, or do 
they, as a large part of the newspaper press assumes, 
constitute different types of mind? Again, is there, as 
the Socialists proclaim, a class struggle? Does the labor- 
ing class vote on most matters of some importance 
otherwise than the upper or capitalist class? Does the 
middle class vote as the upper class does, or as the labor- 
ing class does, or on a tangent of its own? 

The statistical methods employed by Mr. Ogborn and 
Mr. Peterson are simple and quite comprehensible by 
any reader who knows enough arithmetic to understand 
ordinary election returns or a population table in the 
Census. Election districts and the returns from them ° 
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were classed according to density of population as urban 
or rural. Election precincts inhabited by a great pre- 
ponderance of persons owning property and living in 
homes valued at from $5,000 to $50,000 were grouped 
as upper class. Precincts inhabited chiefly by a popula- 
tion paying an average rental of $10 to $12 a month 
were grouped as laboring class. The investigators then 
ascertained how many voters in each 100 in each of these 
precincts voted for each of the 103 measures upon which 
the people of Oregon have recorded their preferences 
in the last four elections. 

The percentages so obtained are tabulated, and the 
table is, to say the least of it,a remarkable map drawn 
to scale of the social mind of a commonwealth. For ex- 
ample, the first question in the list is woman suffrage, 
and it appears that the rural population voted 46 in 
every 100 voters in favor, the upper class 21 in 100 in 
favor, the middle class 46, and the laboring class 29. 

The general result which stands forth from the in- 
vestigation is one that must strengthen our confidence 
in the stability and the codperative adequacy of a demo- 
cratic people. The average differences in thought of the 
social classes and between city and rural populations, as 
evidenced by their votes on 103 measures, was as fol- 
lows: upper class and laboring class, 14; middle class 
and laboring class, 12; upper class and middle class, 6; 
upper class and rural class, 11; laboring class and rural 
class, 11; city class and rural class, 8. These figures 
mean that on the average 86 laboring class voters in 
every 100 vote as 86 in 100 upper class voters do; that 
88 laboring class voters in every 100 vote as 88 in 100 
middle class voters do; that 94 middle class voters in 
every 100 vote as 94 in 100 upper class voters do, and 
so on. This is a degree of like mindedness that was not 
anticipated, and that many readers of revolutionary in- 
stincts will find astonishing. Probably, if we could have 
similar statistics for the Eastern industrial common- 
wealths, especially New York, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, greater differences would appear. Unhappily 
the data do not exist, but, in view of this study of the 
mind of Oregon, we may reasonably assume that there 
is more social solidarity of a practical kind in America 
than has hitherto been assumed. 








DEFINING A DEFINITION 


HE defining of a definition is a delicate and may be 

a very dangerous task. We found that out in our 
Civil War, when people tried to define the meaning of 
States Rights. Our present concern is with an attempt to 
define Christianity, and then to define its definition. 

When the present terrible war has come to an end, and 
between German and Englishman the song of love has 
replaced the song of hate, there is to be he‘d, on the in- 
vitation of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, a World Conference on Christian Unity; 
and the basic call for it is “Our Common Faith in Jesus 
Christ as Our God and Savior.” This invitation is sup- 
posed to include all true Christians, Protestant and 
Catholic, Greek, Armenian and Copt; and a distinguished 
Lutheran scholar has been asked by the executive com- 
mittee to define and expound this “basic call.” 

But by what authority has this definition itself been 
formulated, “Our Common Faith in Jesus Christ as Our 
God and Savior”? There are other definitions that might 
have been made, such as Our Common Discipleship of 


Jesus Christ. The definition actually given appears to 
have to do with intellectual credal belief and not with 
character, and so it is understood by Dr. Remensnyder 
in what we may regard as the official exposition in the 
Constructive Quarterly. The first thing to be observed in 
this definition is that it is intended to shut out Arian 
Unitarians. It is thus expounded. “Jesus Christ was thus 
true God as well as true man” and we are under obliga- 
tion “also to render to Him that worship which the New 
Testament, Josephus (!) and the primitive writers uni- 
versally accord Him.” “The primary article of our Chris- 
tian faith is a belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
specifically in His divine-human personality—that He 
was God manifested in the flesh.” We observe here that 
there is in the Bible no such passage as here appears to 
be quoted. The passage reads, “He who was manifested 
in the flesh,” as in the revised version. Far be it from us 
to deny the divinity of our Lord, but it is not to be de- 
duced from I Timothy 3:16. Nor is it claimed for Him 
anywhere in the Synoptic Gospels, altho the doctrine 
may or may not be found in what is said of the Word in 
the first verse of the Fourth Gospel. We fear that the 
insistence upon the full Deity and worship of Jesus 
Christ as God would make a schism in Lutheran and 
Episcopalian and other Protestant churches, 

We wish the conference committee would send out 
that invitation simply addrest to those who wish to be 
known as disciples of Jesus Christ, thus making the in- 
vitation inclusive and not exclusive. Let us not fence the 
Law or the Gospel. 


THE BANE AND THE ANTIDOTE 


HE Bane and the Antidote do not often come 

closer together than they appear in an order given 
by Cardinal Farley to the priests of the Archdiocese 
of New York requiring them to take up a collection for 
the families suffering from the Irish “Rebeilion.” He 
says: “The punishment which England meted out so 
mercilessly by execution, imprisonment, or deportation 
to hundreds if not thousands of fathers, husbands and 
sons, has fallen with extreme severity and dire misery 
on countless women and children, many of them aged, 
of unhappy Erin.” And he concludes by saying, “It is 
hardly necessary to suggest that any reference on this 
occasion to the Irish question from a political view- 
point would be unseemly and unwise.” One wouid think 
that after describing the English Government as 
“merciless” the Cardinal need not have been concerned 
over what his priests might say. 








AN AMERICAN ATROCITY 
ACO is the county seat of McLennan County, 
Texas. It is situated half way between Dallas and 
Austin in a fertile agricultural region. It is the junc- 
tion point of seven railroads. It enjoys nearly two hun- 
dred manufacturing establishments representing some 
seventy industries. It is the seat of Baylor University 
and four other higher educational institutions. It has 
sixty-three churches. It has doubled its population dur- 
ing the past twenty years. At the last census its inhab- 
itants were reckoned at 26,425, of which 6067 were col- 
ored. The population is typically American. There are 
not over 1000 foreigners in the city. Waco in fine is a 

thriving, growing, intensely American town. 
On a farm about six miles from Waco a negro lad of 
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seventeen on May 8 committed “the usual crime” and 
murdered his victim. He was arrested and taken to the 
Waco jail. The next day a mob in thirty automobiles 
visited the jail. They could not find the boy, for he had 
been taken to a neighboring county seat, where he con- 
fest his crime. Another mob went to this county seat, 
but he was again removed to Dallas. Finally the mob 
pledged themselves not to lynch him, if the authorities 
acted promptly, and if the boy would waive his legal 
rights. This was agreed to by the authorities and by the 
boy. The Grand Jury thereupon indicted him and his 
trial was set for the 15th; one week after the crime. 

At the trial the boy was convicted of murder and sen- 
tenced to death. Then the mob which filled the courtroom 
to suffocation made a rush, seized the culprit, and took 
him to the center of the town, where, in full view of 
10,000 spectators, including the mayor, the chief of po- 
lice and hundreds of women and children, he was inde- 
scribably tortured and finally burned to death. The hor- 
rible details of the affair may be found in the special 
supplement to the July issue of The Crisis, the ablest 
organ of the negro race. 

If The Crisis account is correct, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt its veracity, the Waco lynching is about the 
foulest blot on American civilization that has been per- 
petrated in this generation, both because of the incredi- 
bly hideous tortures inflicted on the criminal and because 
the law in its normal course would have expiated the 
crime with the sentence of death, and there could be no 
conceivable charge that justice had miscarried. 

Waco is indelibly disgraced. Texas is indelibly dis- 
graced. The United States is indelibly disgraced. Is 
there not enough courage in Waco or Texas—unfortu- 
nately nothing can be done outside the state—to see to 
it that punishment is meted out to those who partici- 
pated in the crime? The names of the ringleaders are 
well known. 

Nothing in the reports of the atrocities in Belgium, 
East Prussia, Serbia or Armenia shows a more hideous 
state of public opinion than that manifested by the 
people of Waco in participating in such a degrading 
display of wanton savagery. 








ANTIPODAL OPINIONS 


FEW years ago the Australians were dreading a 

Japanese invasion and were encouraging German 
immigration and commerce. Now they are fighting with 
the Japanese against the Germans and Premier Hughes 
has visited England to conduct a platform campaign in 
favor of a closer federation of the British Empire and 
a combination with the Allies to exclude German prod- 
ucts in the future. 

In antebellum days the “Young Australia” party 
was urging Australia to pursue a policy dictated by her 
own interests and to keep as free as possible from Eng- 
land’s entangling alliances. Here is a quotation from a 
Young Australia pronunciamento issued only a short 
time before the war: 

The policy of England in supporting a Mongol nation 
stinks in the nostrils of Australia. The Japanese alliance is 
an humiliating alliance and the party that consummated 
such a bargain must stand for many years suspect in the 
eyes of the Australian people. 

To be almost brutally candid, imperial federation with 
Great Britain as the predominant partner may look attrac- 


tive enough to Canada; but in Australia the worth-while- 
ness of federating with a country like England begins to 


be a debatable question. We want as many millions of Ger- 
man immigrants as the Kaiser’s empire can spare. England, 
on the other hand, instead of coming years ago to terms with 
Germany, first assisted J apan to break the power of Russia, 
thus permitting Germany to become the dominant factor in 
Europe, and now muddles along in a half-hearted, spiritless 
manner with preparations for war with Germany. 


But times have changed. The young Australians have 
been fighting at Gallipoli to promote the expansion of 
the Russian Empire and on the Pacific to promote the 
expansion of the Japanese Empire. It is now Australia 
which thru the mouth of her Premier is urging imperial 
federation, while Canada, tho loyally supporting the em- 
pire, is reluctant to have its bonds drawn any tighter. 








THRU AND THROUGH 
HE National Editorial Association now falls in 
line. At its annual convention held recently in this 
city, it officially adopted the simplified spelling of the 
following twelve words: 


Thru, thruout, thoro, thoroly, thorofare, 
program, prolog, catalog, decalog, pedagog. 


Even so good and ardent a simplifier as the late Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury of Yale once confessed that he couldn’t 
help wincing at thru. But, he was quick to add: “I 
know of only one worse way to oe it, and that is 
through.” 


in altho, 


THE WAR AND THE WOLF 


VEN in times of peace it is true that he who would 

predict the political events of the immediate future 
would do well to study the crop reports. At the present 
critical hour the news which comes from Amsterdam 
that the wheat harvests of the central powers will show 
a decline of thirty-five per cent from last year, may well 
be more significant than all the fighting around Verdun 
or along the Somme. Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey have felt the food blockade severely during the 
past year and they have looked forward to the present 
harvest to pull them thru another twelvemonth of war. 
Other relief they have none; for the countries which 
they have conquered and devastated, Belgium, Poland 
and Serbia, will, it is estimated, harvest only a fourth 
of their normal crop; and “submersibles” are not yet 
built on a scale adapted to transporting wheat. Unless 
the central powers can conquer new granaries during 
the summer or make up for their lack of wheat by a 
plentiful supply of other foodstuffs, the Kaiser may be 
forced to surrender his sword to General Wolf, that 
grim warrior who has taken so many otherwise impreg- 
nable fortresses in the past. 

The nations of the Entente, with all the seas of the 
world open to their ships, will be in no such peril. Yet 
it is probable that they too will have to pay unaccustomed 
prices for bread. The wheat harvest in the United 
States, it is estimated, will show a decrease this year of 
about a quarter of a billion bushels from that of 1915, 
and similar conditions are reported from most of the 
other. wheat producing regions of the world. It is not 
impossible that this double stringency, on both sides of 
the great blockade, may make the German people eager 
to offer acceptable terms of peace, and put the people 
of the Entente powers in a more receptive mood. It 
seems almost as tho Dame Nature had resolved to put a 
stop to the quarreling of her children and so denied 
them food. 
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THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE—DOCTOR OF HUMANITY 
Sing Sing prisoners welcomed ‘‘Tom Brown’s” return as warden with elaborate ceremonies and conferred upon him their degree of “Doctor of 


Humanity.”’ One of the first innovations which Warden Osborne plans to make at Sing Sing is the establishment of a psychopathic clinic, supported 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, which will thoroly examine the mentality of incoming prisoners and advise suitable treatment for each. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















ff The Russian armies under 
General Brusiloff continue 
to push back the Austrian 
and German forces opposing him on 
the southern half of the eastern front. 
His left wing has swept over the Aus- 
trian crownland of Bukovina and 
reached the Carpathians beyond. The 
entrances to four of the mountain 
passes are already in his hands and 
it is said that the Cossacks have gone 
thru the barrier at one point and 
raided the Hungarian plains beyond. 
But the reports that the Russians have 
already undertaken the invasion of 
Hungary in force is unbelievable. Even 
when they were in possession of almost 
all Galicia and both sides of the Car- 
pathians they did not seriously attempt 
the conquest of Hungary. The defiles 
leading from Bukovina into Hungary 
are so narrow and high that a small 
force could defend them, and if the 
Russians should undertake the passage 
of the Carpathians now, they would be 
liable to attack on their right from 
General Pflanzer’s army, which with- 
drew from Bukovina after the capture 
of its capital, Czernovitz, and retired 
westward into Galicia. 

As we should expect then, General 
Brusiloff is directing his main efforts 
not toward the invasion of Hungary, 
but toward the capture of Lemberg, 
the capital of Galicia. The map shows 
that the Russian line makes a strong 
salient between Lemberg and Kovel, an 
important railroad center a hundred 
miles to the north. The direct advance 
upon Kovel by General Lesch was 
checked at the Stokhold River. But 
General Sakharoff, who commands the 
army on the south side of the salient, 
has achieved a notable victory on July 
16. The Germans under General von 
Linsingen were established in a strong 
position at the point where the Lipa 
River flows into the Styr near the 
Galician frontier. In spite of the heavy 
fire of the German artillery the Rus- 
sians forced their way across both 
rivers and General von Linsingen was 
forced to retire to the west and south. 
The Russians secured several thousand 
prisoners and large stores of shells, 
grenades and small arms ammunition. 


Brusilo 
Victorious 


a The joint Anglo-French 
Png —ern offensive that began the 

first of July thrust for- 
ward a salient on a front of about 
twenty miles and about four miles deep 
at the points of farthest advance. In- 
stead of trying to force this line for- 
ward in the center the Allies, during 
the past week, have devoted their ef- 
forts to bringing forward the two 
wings and to clearing the Germans out 
of the angles between the old line and 
the new. The French on the extreme 
right advanced another section of their 
former line between Estrées and 
Vermandovillers, a two mile stretch, 
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and pushed the Germans back about 
half a mile. 

On the British side there are three 
small bunches of timber land, the 
Trones, Delville and Foureaux woods, 
which the Germans held with great 
obstinacy. Once the British thought 
they had them, but a strong counter- 
offensive put them again in the hands 
of the Germans, and the British were 
obliged to force their way thru the 
woods once more by hand to hand fight- 
ing. In regaining Foureaux woods, the 
British have obtained a hold on the 
third German line and gained a ridge 
that commands the lower and more 
open country looking toward Bapaume, 
the British objective. A gallant ad- 
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BRUSILOFF'S DRIVE 


The Russians have achieved a decided victory 
in dislodging the Germans from the strong posi- 
tion they occupied at the junction of the Styr 
and Lipa rivers. This appears to open the way 
to Lemberg. In the south the Russians have 
reached the gates of the Carpathians, leading 
into Hungary. In the north they have reached 
the Stokhold River opposite Kovel. The shaded 
area shows the territory now held by the Rus- 
sians. The arrows indicate their chief points of 
attack 


vance of the Anzac troops brought 
them to the village of Poziéres. 

In their first advance the British 
enveloped the village of Ovillers, but 
the Third Prussian Guard stationed 
there held out for two weeks altho 
cut off from reinforcements and sup- 
plies. Finally without food or water 
and with 98 per cent of their number 
killed, the remnant surrendered. A 
cable to the New York Times describes 
the action as follows: 

After six hours of concentrated bom- 
bardment by hundreds of heavy guns, the 
attack began at dawn from three sides. 
The English plunged, shouting, into the 
ruins, chasing the enemy along the pas- 
sages. In one underground retreat they cap- 
tured twenty-five Germans, survivors of a 
full battalion, who had not tasted food for 
sixty hours. In another stronghold the sur- 
vivors were nearly dead from thirst. 

Only 126 living prisoners out of nearly 
6000 men remained. As the tattered, ex- 
hausted prisoners marched to the rear an 
order rang out, and swiftly formed khaki 
lines presented arms in homage to the de- 
fenders’ courage. 


sas The British Government 
The British 1... published in the Of- 
Blacklist ficial Gazette a list of 
eighty-two American firms and _ in- 
dividuals with whom British subjects 
are not allowed to trade. They are either 
Germans or corporations suspected 
of German proclivities. Some have 
supplied goods to blockade runners or 
German commerce raiders. Others have 
subscribed to German loans or have 
assisted the pro-German propaganda 
in the United States, or otherwise 
shown themselves inimical toward Eng- 
land. Most of the firms are in New 
York, but Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Galveston and Seattle are represented 
in the list. 

This measure, which has now been 
extended to the United States, has al- 
ready been found effective in the Far 
East and South America. France has 
adopted a still more sweeping restric- 
tion and prohibits trade with all per- 
sons of every nationality in any part 
of the world. The comptroller of the 
trade department of the British Foreign 
Office explains that the policy is ‘‘pure- 
ly a piece of domestic legislation which 
only interferes with trade, even in the 


, case of the specified concerns, by pro- 


hibiting persons domiciled in the United 
Kingdom from dealing with these con- 
cerns.” 

The boycott, however, has a far- 
reaching influence, for these houses 
will doubtless not be able to ship their 
goods by British vessels and since 
most of the carrying trade of the world 
is done by British shipping their trade 
will be much restricted. Further than 
that, neutral ships will refuse to carry 
such “tainted goods,’ even to neutral 
ports in Europe, for their vessels would 
be forced to go to English ports and 
unload. them there. American ships go- 
ing to any part of the world with the 
wares of the boycotted firms on board 
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Drawn fur The Independent by W. C. Morris 


CANDIDATE HUGHES WILL MAKE HIS CAMPAIGN AS ROOSEVELTIAN AS POSSIBLE 


would not be permitted to coal at any 
British port and since American coal- 
ing stations are rare our vessels have 
been compelled to decline goods to 
which the British Government objects. 
For instance, the United Fruit Com- 
pany, an American corporation which, 
before the war, used to sail its ships 
under the British flag but has now 
brought them under American register, 
has been obliged to refuse all ship- 
ments suspected of being German be- 
cause otherwise it would not be allowed 
to coal at Jamaica. 

The blacklisted firms have organized 
for neutral protection and will appeal 
to Washington but it is doubtful what 
our government can do to help them. 


Aenesieen, Setiet President Wilson has 
Shut Out taken the unusual 
course of addressing 

personal letters to the King of England, 
the Czar of Russia, the President of 
France and the Emperors of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary urging that the 
United States be allowed to send relief 
to the people of Poland. This country 
has been swept over more than once by 
the Russian and German armies and 
millions of non-combatants have been 
left in dire distress for lack of food 
and medical aid. The Poles and Jews 
in the United States have collected 
large sums of money for the relief of 
their kinsmen and friends in Poland, but 
are unable to send it on account of the 
British blockade. All United States mail 
to Europe, even when sent by neutral 
ships to neutral ports, is opened in Eng- 
land and any checks and cash for per- 


sons within German or Austrian terri- 
tory are taken out. The protests of our 
government against this violation of 
neutral mails by Great Britain have 
been ineffectual. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has ap- 
propriated a million dollars for Polish 
relicf and Germany has offered to pro- 
vide the ships to carry the food to the 
starving population. The German ships 
interned in New York might be used 
for that purpose, as they could be sent 
direct to the Baltic port of Danzig un- 
der the American flag. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has expended more than two 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 17—Russians defeat Germans on 
Lipa River. British take Ovillers on 
Somme front. 

July 18—British Government black- 
lists eighty-two American firms. 
Russians take Baiburt, Armenia. 

July 19—Cossacks cross Carpa- 
thians into Hungary. French ad- 
vance south of Somme, taking 2900 


prisoners. 
July 20—Russians regain Kerman- 
shah, Persia. Turks advance to 


within thirty miles of Suez. 

July 21—Germans in Italy ordered 
interned and their property seized. 
Linsingen defeated by Russians on 
Galician frontier. 

July 22—Parliament told that Eng- 
land is expending $30,000,000 a day 
on war. Sazonoff, Russian Foreign 
Minister. resigns. 

July 23—Kuropatkin breaks Hinden- 
burg’s lines on Dvina River. Anzac 
troops reach village of Poziéres. 




















million dollars in Belgium and northern 
France during the last six months under 
the American Commission for Belgian 
Relief and there have been no com- 
plaints from either side of the way the 
distribution was effected. The same 
commission is anxious to extend its re- 
lief work to Poland, where the distress 
is much greater, for the Russians, in 
retreating last year laid waste the 
farms and villages in order to impede 
the advance of the Germans. Besides 
the Belgians were at the start among 
the richest people in the world and the 
Poles were among the poorest. All 
thru the winter negotiations were car- 
ried on to get permission to do for 
Poland what has been done for Bel- 
gium, but the British Government re- 
fused to make any exception to its 
blockade rules unless Germany should 
agree not to use any food grown in 
Poland for its troops. The German 
Government replied that on account of 
the difficulty of transportation it would 
be impossible to discontinue altogether 
the use of local products. 

Even Red Cross supplies are barred 
out from Germany by the British block- 
ade, altho the rights of the Red Cross 
are fully recognized by international 
law. Ex-President Taft, as chairman 
of the Central Committee of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, sent a protest against 
the ruling of the British Government to 
Secretary Lansing which was for- 
warded to London. Mr. Taft promised * 
that the distribution of medical and 
hospital supplies should be carried on 
under the supervision of American 
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agents. But Sir Edward Grey in his 
reply refuses to make any concessions 
and expresses the opinion that the 
Central Powers have no lack of sup- 
plies. The American Red Cross has a 
large number of boxes of medicines 
and hospital utensils intended for Ger- 
many and Austria stacked up on its 
docks in New York City but cannot 
forward them, so it has been forced to 
decline all offers of relief for the sick 
and wounded in the Central Powers. 


Prohibitionists The national = 
: vention of the Prohi- 
Nominate Hanly bition party, which 
was in session at St. Paul from the 
nineteenth to the twenty-first of July, 
has nominated J. Frank Hanly, former 
Governor of Indiana, for President, and 
Dr. Ira D. Landrith, of Tennessee, for 
Vice-President. Hanly received 440 
votes, against 181 cast for William 
Sulzer, ex-Governor of New York, his 
nearest competitor. Mr. Sulzer acqui- 
esced in the result and declared that 
whatever the convention did would be 
satisfactory to him as a Prohibitionist. 
The platform adopted by the con- 
vention this year is of unusu”l inte~est 
because it emphasizes many issues be- 


sides the paramount issue of national 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 
party is committed to an uncompro- 
mising opposition to the “wasteful 
military program of the Democratic 
and Republican parties’; to main- 
tain an adequate defensive armament, 
but only until international codpera- 
tion can be secured “‘to dismantle na- 
vies and disband armies”; to avoid 
military intervention in Mexico; to 
support equal suffrage and the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall; to public 
ownership of many public utilities; 
and to a broad program of social jus- 
tice. The intention of the party is to 
add to its normal strength important 
contingents of pacifists and maverick 
Progressives. F 
a The twelve weeks’ strike 
Strike Settled of sixty thousand cloak- 

makers came to an end 
on July 22. The conference committees 
of the trades union and the manu- 
facturers arranged a compromise 
which was more satisfactory to both 
parties than a continuation of the 
strike, and it is probab'e that the 
referendum to the workers which still 
remains to be held will probably con- 

















Copy: wat Mopett Stuatw, Unicaye 
THE PROHIBITIONIST CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 
J. Frank Hanly, former Governor of Indiana and editor of the National Enquirer, will make his 


presidential campaign on a platform that includes opposition to militarism and intervention in 
Mexico, and support of equal suffrage, as well as prohibition 


firm the action of their representatives. 
The strike began on April 28 in the 
lockout by the Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association of 25,000 workers, 
which was promptly followed by the 
action of the cloakmakers’ union in 
withdrawing from other shops 35,000 
unionists. The manyfacturers refused 
from the first to permit any arbitration 
or mediation by third parties and suc- 
ceeded in ending the strike by direct 
negotiation with the strikers. A “peace 
conference,” under the presidency of 
Samuel Gompers, head of the American 
Federation of Labor, had previously 
been arranged, but it came to an end 
on July 18 without result. 

The workers claim a victory in the 
strike because the manufacturers have 
agreed to continue the existing system 
of preference for unionists in the shops, 
and have conceded a six per cent ad- 
vance in wages, a standard scale of pay 
for piecework and a reduction of the 
fifty-hour week by one hour. On the 
other hand, the workers fail to gain 
the forty-eight-hour week which they 
demanded, and the manufacturers are 
permitted to discharge any employee 
whom they regard as inefficient or 
superfluous. In case the union thinks 
such discharge unjust it has no remedy 
but the strike, for the manufacturers 
have been wholly successful in their 
opposition to the existence of a per- 
manent tribunal or board of concilia- 
tion claiming the right to review the 
actions of any employer. 

President Urges 201 Cnartment re. 
Child Labor Bill stricting the ex- 


ploitation of child labor in the states 
where it is still permitted has encoun- 
tered the strongest opposition from 
the Democratic senators of several 
southern states. It was believed that 
their objections would force the post- 
ponement of the measure till another 
session of Congress; the more so since 
the Senate has already been burdened 
with an unusually heavy legislative 
program, including the important army 
and navy reorganization bills. But the 
situation has been completely altered 
by the action of President Wilson in 
calling into consultation several of the 
Democratic leaders in the Senate to 
urge immediate action. Senator Smith 
of South Carolina, the chief opponent 
of the child labor bill, has threatened 
to hold up the legislative program of 
the session by a filibuster if President 
Wilson should persist in his determina- 
tion. 

The incident will probably have an 
important effect upon the presidential 
campaign, because the Progressives 
and the labor unions are unanimously 
in favor of federal restriction of child 
labor, and any failure on the part of 
the Democratic administration to deal 
with the question would be remembered 
against it in November. President 
Wilson is reported to have postponed 
the date of the notification of his re- 
nomination by the Democratic party 
until he has received assurances that 
the child labor bill and the federal 
workingmen’s compensation bill are to 
be pushed thru to enactment. It is 
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probable that a majority both of the 
Republican and of the Democratic 
senators will support the federal child 
labor bill, and the only difficulty will 
be to bring the question to a vote in 
the brief period remaining before the 
end of the session. 


The enlarged naval 
building program rec- 
ommended by the naval 
committee passed the Senate on July 
18 by a viva voce vote. The entire 
naval appropriation bill, requiring an 
expenditure of $315,826,843, came up 
for a final vote on July 21 and was ap- 
proved by the decisive majority of 
71 to 8. The real test came, how- 
ever, on the amendment previously 
offered by Senator Thomas to substi- 
tute the building program authorized 
by the House of Representatives for 
that proposed in the Senate, which was 
beaten by 65 votes to 12. Senators 
Cummins, Kenyop, Shaforth and 
Townsend also proposed various 
amendments designed to reduce some- 
what the number of capital ships pro- 
jected in the bill. None of these was 
successful. 

The naval appropriation bill now ap- 
proved by the Senate must be accepted 
in the House of Representatives be- 
fore it will be ready for the signature 
of President Wilson. The bill as it 
originally passed the House called for 
over forty-five million dollars less than 
it does at present. The chief increase 
has been in the provision for the con- 
struction of capital ships. The bill now 
authorizes the building of ten battle- 
ships within the next three years, four 
of them to be begun this year. The 
complete three years’ program provides 
for 157 vessels of all classes; an eleven 
million dollar armor plate plant; 
heavy appropriations for ammunition, 
aviation, laboratory research and naval 
yards; an enlisted personnel of 74,500 
in the navy and 14,500 in the Marine 
Corps. 


Senate Votes 
for Big Navy 


The preparedness parade 
in San Francisco on Sat- 
urday, July 22, had a ter- 
rible sequel in the explosion of an in- 
fernal machine in the crowd which 
caused the death of six persons and the 
injury of at least twenty-five others. 
The bomb escaped attention because it 
was hidden in an ordinary suitcase and 
exploded by clockwork. It went off 
just as the First California Regiment 
of Spanish-American war veterans was 
passing and it injured several of the 
paraders, but the procession continued 
as if nothing had occurred. Most of the 
damage was done among the spectators. 
The police would perhaps have been at 
a loss to guess the motive for this wan- 
ton outrage except for the fact that on 
the previous day an anonymous com- 
munication was sent to the various 
newspaper offices of the city threaten- 
ing “a little direct action” to demon- 
strate that “militarism cannot be forced 
on us and our children without a violent 
protest.” A sailor named Frank Joseph- 
son was arrested in connection with the 
incident on the ground that he had 


A Pacifist 
Dynamiter 




















Paul Thompson 


A NEW AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY 


As soon as the Senate approves his nomination Abram I. Elkus will sail for Turkey to take 
up the work which former Ambassador Henry Morgenthau left in order to support the Democratic 
presidential campaign here. As a lawyer in New York City Mr. Elkus has been prominent in the 


furtherance of commercial and industrial welfare 


made an anarchistic speech near the 
scene of the explosion. He denies having 
any previous knowledge of the plot. 
Apart from the great tragedy which 
overshadowed it, the parade would 
have been an impressive demonstra- 
tion. The official count of the parade 
indicated that more than fifty thousand 
persons were in line. 


The Carranza Govern- 
ment is experiencing 
increasing difficulty in 
maintaining its sovereignty thruout 
northern Mexico. There is little doubt 
in any quarter that Villa is leading 
the present revolt in person, and the 
magic of his name and the destitution 
of the country have enabled him to 
gather a formidable force. Villista 
agents quote their leader as boasting 
that within thirty days he would be 
dictator of all Mexico. The Villista 
bands are reported in many parts of 
Chihuahua and Durango, and the ac- 
counts of their movements are often 
confused and conflicting. The heaviest 
fighting has taken place to the south 
of Parral, where there have been nu- 
merous skirmishes and at least one 
important battle. A large force of 
bandits met defeat on July 15 at Ha- 
cienda el Florido, on the Durango 
border, and at least two hundred of 
them were killed in the battle. The Car- 
ranzistas pursued the scattered rem- 
nant for more than fifty miles before 
losing them in the desert. Smaller 
bands of rebels are reported northeast 
of Chihuahua City, and General Tre- 
vino has interposed a curtain of loyal 
troops to prevent them from reaching 


Rebel Activity 
in Mexico 


the American boundary. He advised 
the American authorities to be on the 
watch in case the bandits should evade 
the vigilance of the Mexican soldiers. 
Some two hundred Villistas are said to 
be operating within fifty miles of the 
Rio Grande. A much larger force, es- 
timated at 1800 men, has for some 
time past been threatening the im- 
portant city of Torreon. 


The Mexican Govern- 
ment has made public 
the text of the note 
which was addrest to Secretary Lan- 
sing on July 11 regarding the ap- 
pointment of a joint commission to ar- 
range a settlement of the issues now 
under discussion between Mexico and 
the United States. The text of the note 
is given as follows: 


Mr. Secretary: I have had the honor to 
refer the note of your Excellency, dated 
the 7th inst., which was transmitted to our 
Confidential Agent, Eliseo Arredondo, and 
upon doing so I wish to mention that I 
have received instructions from the First 
Chief in charge of the executive power of 
the union, suggesting that you convey to 
his Excellency, President Wilson, the idea 
of naming three commissioners to repre- 
sent each of our governments to meet in 
some place of mutual designation, hold 
conferences and resolve at once the point 
regarding the definite withdrawal of the 
American forces now in Mexico, draft a 
protocol of agreement regarding the re- 
ciprocal crossing of forces and investigate 
the origin of the incursions taking place 
up to date, so as to be able to ascertain 
responsibility and arrange definitely the 
pending difficulties or those that may arise 
between the two countries in the future, 
all this to be subject to the approval of 
both governments. C. AGUILAR. 


It is thought that if a conference is 
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“WISH I KNEW WHERE HE WAS COMIN’ ouT!” 


arranged it will probably be held at 
Niagara Falls early in August. But the 
American Government has not as yet 
given its full approval to the Mexican 
proposal because it limits the activities 
of the conference to a discussion of the 
withdrawal of the American forces, 
the safeguarding of the border, and the 
responsibility for the recent raids. 
President Wilson is understood to de- 
sire to amend the Mexican suggestions 
by enlarging the scope of the confer- 
ence so as to permit the consideration 
of the general problem of the pacifica- 
tion and rehabilitation of the war-torn 
nation. It is not known what attitude 
the Carranza Government will take 
toward the counter proposals of the 
American Government. If a satisfac- 





THE OPEN SEASON FOR SUBMARINES 


tory agreement is reached between the 
two governments, Henry P. Fletcher, 
our Ambassador-designate to Mexico, 
will go to his post in Mexico City and 
normal diplomatic relations will be re- 
sumed. 

There are several indications that 
the sentiment in this country against 
further intervention in Mexico is in- 
creasing. The most important of these 
is the resolution of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation for the immediate recall of 
the National Guard troops now on the 
border, the repeal of the law federaliz- 
ing the National Guard, an increase of 
the regular army and provision for 
universal military training. It is evi- 
dent from the terms of the resolution 
that the association is strongly for 











THE BLOOMIN’ GAME LAW 






preparedness, but finds: the present 
withdrawal of so many employees 
from civil life an increasing burden. 
Many of the National Guard have 
complained that they were mobilized 
to no purpose and express the hope 
that they will be recalled before their 
business activities suffer further loss 
thru their absence. Senator La Follette 
offered an amendment to the naval bill 
providing that the American navy 
should never be employed to collect 
debts from Latin-American countries. 
He defended his position in a strong 
pacifist speech and received the sup- 
port of several of the radicals in the 
Senate, but the amendment was finally 
voted down by a majority of 44 votes 
to 8. 
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CALL A NEUTRAL CONFERENCE NOW 


BY IRVING FISHER 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE conviction seems to be as 

general as it is natural that 

the world war must be fought 
to a finish; that, out of so terrible a 
conflict, some issue must be settled 
and some party must be satisfied; 
that nobody will be satisfied with a 
draw or stalemate; that if the war 
is not fought to a finish now the con- 
flict will be simply postponed and 
peace will be but a temporary truce; 
that the living will be dishonoring 
the dead if they permit their death 
to have occurred in vain and do not 
fight on in the same cause as long 
as there is any chance of winning. 

I believe, however, that a ¢-reful 
examination of the situation and re- 
flection on what has happened and 
what is likely to happen will show 
that these views are as false as they 
are impulsive. 

Undoubtedly it is altogether in- 
evitable that those in the thick of 
the fight should, in hot blood, pas- 
sionately desire and resolve to crown 
their efforts with a decisive victory 
and to throw to the winds any calcu- 
lation of the chances, or any counting 
of the costs. We cannot expect those 
actually engaged in fighting to be 
judicial-minded and _ clear-sighted. 
Pride rules their wills and it is, for 
that reason, difficult to end the con- 
flict before it ends itself. It may, 
therefore, well be true that the war 
will have to take its course, or that 
it cannot be checked as early as calm 
reasoning may dictate. 


UT this is no reason why neutral 

nations should not be judicial 
and clear sighted. On the contrary, 
the very blindness of the rage of the 
belligerents is the best of reasons 
why neutrals should be calm, should 
collect evidence and should make a 
forecast as to what can be done and 
give advice as to what ought to be 
done. Such evidence, forecast and 
advice would certainly attract at- 
tention in all warring countries and, 
if sound, would at least have a good 
chance of shortening the war. 

In fact, there seem to be only two 
possible ways in which the war can 
end, one thru the belligerents being 
left alone to fight it out and the 
other thru the influence of neutrals. 
As I see the situation, the last 
method will be incomparably the 
better and ought, for that reason, to 
be urged with the utmost emphasis. 

In presenting the reasons for this 
view, we may begin by considering 
the probable consequences of “fight- 
ing the war to a finish.”” Overlooking 
for the moment the cost in blood and 


treasure, let us ask what results will 
have been achieved, what questions 
will have been settled? Undoubtedly 
the conquering side will have re- 
ceived some additions of territory in 
Europe and in colonial possessions 
and may impose some indemnities 
and thru these receive some slight 
industrial and commercial advan- 
tages as offsets to the cost of pro- 
longing the war. But I do not believe 
that any rational being thinks that 
these slight advantages will really 
be sufficient to fully offset even the 
financial cost of prolonging the con- 
flict, much less the cost in lives. And, 
as a matter of fact, those most anx- 
ious to have the fight continue to a 
finish do not now allege such ad- 
vantages as sufficient justification. 


HAT result, then, to be ob- 

tained by a decisive victory do 
they allege as sufficient justification? 
They all answer: “Prevention of 
future wars.” The only real issue of 
the present war is future war. Thus 
both sides want the same result, in- 
ternational safety. 

The opportunity for effective ac- 
tion of neutrals is therefore far 
simpler than if the issue were of 
some other nature. If it were slavery 
or some other specific and vital issue, 
neutrals would have far more diffi- 
culty in framing a proposition likely 
to receive acceptance than in the 
present case where both parties 
loudly maintain that all they want is 
to prevent the other party from mak- 
ing war upon them. The Allies will, 
they believe, accomplish this object 
by crushing German militarism so 
that in the future there will be no 
“mad dog of Europe.” This is Eng- 
land’s illusion. The Germans will, 
they believe, secure the desired re- 
sult by crushing English navalism 
and securing perpetual freedom of 
the seas and her “place in the sun.” 
This is Germany’s illusion. 

The question, therefore, is simply 
whether future wars will best be pre- 
vented by fighting the present war 
thru or allowing it to end in a draw. 

I have, myself, no hesitation in 
saying that if the conflict ends in a 
draw a much more deadly blow will 
be dealt to militarism, navalism and 
war than if the war is continued to 
the bitter end. To destroy the mili- 
tary strength of Germany or of any 
one nation will not prevent future 
racing in armaments; for the other 
nations will race among themselves 
and even the crushed nation will 
rise again. Napoleon thought to limit 
the standing army of Prussia, but 


this very effort led Prussia, by 
evasion, into the path of military 
competition. Military competition is 
absolutely inevitable when a number 
of nations without any international 
control are as close neighbors as are 
the nations of Europe today. The 
modern inventions which abridge 
distance, the railway, the steamship, 
the automobile, telegraph, telephone, 
the wireless have made the nations 
of the world far closer neighbors 
than ever before. Communities close 
to each other and in close commercial 
relation need international control 
corresponding to those close rela- 
tions. Without such international 
control thru, say, a league to enforce 
peace with an international court of 
justice and other machinery, military 
competition cannot be prevented. Just 
as industrial concerns often must 
either compete or combine, so must 
the nations. And combination is the 
only permanent solution. 


ET us keep steadily in mind that 

the question which we wish to 
have settled is the question of war it- 
self. All of us, neutrals and bellig- 
erents alike, want this war to be the 
last great war. But the only hope of 
getting rid of war is to make the peo- 
ple disgusted with war, not only: be- 
cause of its costliness, but because 
of its futility as a method of 
settling disputes. If this war “settles 
something” so that somebody is sat- 
isfied, that somebody will be satisfied 
with war as an institution. However 
false this view may be, it will cer- 
tainly be the view of a large number 
on the winning side. Instead of de- 
siring to prevent a repetition of such 
a war there will be a tendency to 
jealously guard the right to make 
war and to secure whatever ad- 
vantage, prestige, satisfaction, pride 
and glory war may bring. If, on the 
other hand, the conflict ends in a 
draw and the people of both sides 
become convinced that it has accom- 
plished nothing except the destruc- 
tion of wealth, the accumulation of 
debt and the slaughter of the very 
flower of the manhood of Europe, 
then war itself will be regarded as 
an accurst institution and there 
will arise such a popular clamor for 
future safeguards against war, that 
any nation may be willing to make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to 
substitute a better method. The great 
hope of abolishing war is to have a 
war which is totally unprofitable. 
From the beginning the great in- 
centive to war has been the booty 
to be obtained thereby, the indemni- 
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ties, the increased territory, the 
udded sense of power, the feeling 
that certain glorious results could be 
achieved which were worth all they 
cost. The instant it can be demon- 
strated that war in modern society 
yields no results worth while, or no 
results at all, while it costs incom- 
parably more in every sense than 
formerly, then war is surely doomed 
and the people will compel their gov- 
ernment to turn to a league of peace 
and an international tribunal, as 
more effective than war. If, there- 
fore, the really vital question involved 
in the present war is the continuance 
of war itself, we reach the conclusion 
that a decisive victory will leave the 
question of future war undecided, 
whereas a stalemate, altho indecisive 
in the immediate and military sense, 
is far more likely to be decisive as 
against the whole idea of war. 

To me the one ray of hope out of 
the darkness is that this war may, 
because of the inherent forces at 
work, necessarily end in a draw. 

Former wars have often reached 
speedy conclusions because of the 
element of surprize. In the present 
war the element of surprize seems to 
have been abstracted thru the use of 
modern scientific methods of observ- 
ing the enemy. The aeroplane, the 
telephone and the wireless have en- 
abled each side to know in advance 
the objective of the enemy and to 
checkmate him. It is difficult to see, 
therefore, how a decisive victory is 
to be won in this war except by ex- 
ceedingly slow and costly “attrition.” 

It is difficult to imagine that Ger- 
many can conquer a united world 
against her and it is almost equally 
difficult to conceive, in view of the 
strength and efficiency of German 
arms, that Germany can be de- 
stroyed or even temporarily crushed. 

If this view is correct, it should 
be formulated by neutrals in an in- 
ternational conference and presented 
to the attention of the warring na- 
tions so that they clearly see the only 
two prospects before them—one be- 
ing a long, weary and infinitely costly 
struggle, ending in victory for one 
side but leaving the great question of 
future wars still precisely where it 
was; and the other being an earlier 
cessation of hostilities with neither 
side victorious, with millions of valu- 
able lives and wealth saved and with 
every chance for the formation of 
some form of organization to pre- 
vent future wars. When this view, 
if it be the view of neutral nations, 
is forced upon the belligerents, it 
is at least conceivable that they will 
conclude a peace and make it last- 
ing, earlier by many years than 
would otherwise be the case, if, in- 
deed, they would have otherwise 


made the peace lasting at all. As 
soon as it becomes the settled judg- 
ment of the world that nothing can 
be gained and much can be lost by 
continuing the war, the time will 
have arrived to conclude it and to 
get at the task of ending war in 
general. 


OREOVER a conference of 

neutral nations is justifiable 
quite irrespective of. the interests of 
the belligerents. The interests of neu- 
tral nations themselves are far more 
vital today than formerly and must 
he reckoned with quite as much as the 
interests of the belligerents. With 
international trade and international 
relations as intimate as they are to- 
day, it can no longer be said that 
neutral nations are not concerned. 
On the contrary, to preserve the 
rights of neutrals during war, for 
the sake of maintaining inviolate 
the traditions of international law, 
is one of the most sacred obligations 
of the nations. Just as in an indus- 
trial strike or lockout it is increas- 
ingly recognized that, besides the 
two parties to the conflict, there is 
a third party, the general public, 
whose interests are of equal or even 
greater importance, so a modern in- 
ternational disturbance of the peace 
affects the third party, i. e. the 
neutral nations, quite as vitally as 
it affects the two contending parties. 
In a conference of neutral nations 
the idea that neutral rights should 
be insisted upon will have oppor- 
tunity to voice itself. 

Finally, if a conference is to be 
called, the sooner it can be called the 
better, even if the end of the war is 
yet a long way off. What is to hap- 
pen after the war is over will re- 
quire many thoughts of many people 
and the sooner some of these 
thoughts can be brought together 
and recognized the greater is the 
likelihood that the final results will 
be what they ought to be. Even if 
the conclusions which have been 
stated are incorrect, and it is deemed 
better not to attempt to end the con- 
flict for the present, it will still be 
advantageous to have an _ interna- 
tional neutral conference in order 
that the subject may be discussed. 
Enough time has elapsed since the 
war broke out to afford a 
profitable discussion of the situation 
and to lay the foundations for future 
conferences, if need be. 

To have the conference now is 
simply in line with the general policy 
of preparedness in advance. It would 
be unfortunate if neutrals had not 
reached definite ideas before the war 
comes to a close, as to their atti- 
tude in reference to terms of peace 
and the results to follow. 


Already the desire for such a 
neutral conference has shown itself 
among some neutral nations of 
Europe. 

In connection with the celebration 
of the First Hague Conference fif- 
teen hundred societies and organiza- 
tions of Norway passed resolutions 
urging the government to call a neu- 
tral conference at once. Nine great 
mass meetings were held in different 
important sections of Norway, eleven 
in Holland, seven in Switzerland, 
eleven in Denmark. It was necessary 
to provide for overflow meetings in 
Sweden. The mayor of Stockholm has 
an appeal pending in the Reksdag 
of which he is a member, calling for 
a neutral conference. The bill passed 
the lower house unanimously. The 
Norwegian Parliament has a similar 
appeal pending there. The same ques- 
tion is being discussed by the Swiss 
National Council. An_ influential 
Dutch organization, including many 
state officials in its membership, 
has cabled President Wilson asking 
if his address on May 28th could be 
interpreted to indicate his readiness 
to call a neutral conference. It is 
evident that the other and smaller 
neutral nations are looking to the 
United States to take the initiative. 
So far, therefore, as the question of 
prematureness is concerned should 
the United States act now, the dan- 
ger appears to be that we may let 
our opportunity slip thru our fingers. 
It would seem, therefore, that the 
United States should take the initia- 
tive in calling a neutral conference 
and thus fulfil its proper mission as 
the leader of the neutral nations. 


F the conference of neutral nations 

could work out a proposal which 
would appeal to the leading men of 
both sides of the conflict, the result 
would be to crystallize public opinion 
in all belligerent countries. Instead 
of public opinion being formless, in- 
stead of individuals groping and hop- 
ing that something tangible may 
some time be submitted for their 
consideration, we should have at 


‘once a tangible proposal to which 


these people could very directly and 
simply signify their approval or dis- 
approval. Public opinion is seldom 
crystallized unless the issue be clear 
cut and definite so that the people 
can express themselves, one way or 
the other. A simple yes or no vote 
is as far as the great mass of hu- 
manity can express itself. Sooner or 
later the people of the world will 
vote war down. A neutral conference 
may give the world an opportunity 
to vote a century earlier than other- 
wise. May the day of such a world 
vote be not far distant! 

New Haven, Connecticut 

















POLITICS AND PRAYERS IN THE VALLEY 


HIS Valley is the only place I 

have ever known where sick- 

| ness and death are occasions 
of the liveliest human interest. 

Last summer during the busiest 
season one of our prominent citizens 
died. The next day nobody was at 
home in the Valley ; every farmer left 
his hoe or his plow in the field, 
hitched his team to the wagon and 
started with his whole family to the 
funeral. It was an “all day funeral,” 
and they brought their dinners with 
them. 

The candidates came, too. Brother 
C., who was running for coroner, and 
Brother D., who was running for the 
office of county commissioner, were 
there, shaking hands with their 
friends and urging their claims to the 
very mourners. As we marched sol- 
emnly out of the church behind the 
casket, Brother D. waved his cane 
at one of the pallbearers and shout- 
ed cheerfully: 

“Don’t forget me at the polls, 
Sam!” 

“Sam” wagged his head gravely as 
much as to say he’d attend to that 
later on, when he was not a pall- 
bearer. 

No one was shocked. I was not 
scandalized, tho I had never before 
seen politics hung over the edge of a 
grave. That which impressed me is 
that life is supreme in the lives of 
these people, and 
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Last week Mrs. Harris told Inde- 
pendent veaders how an ill flood 
brings good “In the Valley.” Here 
she writes of the faith that 
transcends death—THE EDITOR. 

















her seven children around her, gaz- 
ing with that animal curiosity of 
young children at the strange scene. 
The stricken man lay upon the bed 
attending to his last thoughts—all 
this in that hurried, sibilant silence 
one feels and hears whenever the 
angel of death is expected. 


F ever I have time to relax from 

the hard labor of living and come 
down upon my bed to die in this 
Valley, I ask nothing better of my 
neighbors than that they will care 
enough for me to watch the night 
thru with me before the gates. I pre- 
fer it to the conventional passing 
now in vogue where a pussy-footing 
trained nurse runs everybody out 
of the house. I would not be deprived 
of those last hours of companionship 
with my own kind. I should have 
more courage with which to face the 
uncertainties of my immortality es- 
corted by my familiar mortal kind. I 
might have something to say, and if 
I did,.I’d wish to say it to real folk, 
not to a doctor and a trained nurse, 
who would be sure to think I did not 


know what I was saying, because 
they are accustomed to deal with the 
flesh, not the spirit. Death in my 
opinion is altogether too strictly 
censored in polite society. Both the 
passing and the living should be 
given more freedom of expression. 


HERE is a little weather-stained 

hard-shell Baptist church on the 
hill above this Valley. When some one 
of that faith dies in the community 
the sexton rings the bell, and the men 
who hear it gather there in the 
church yard to dig the grave. Early 
on Christmas Eve morning we heard 
the bell ringing in Mount Pleasant 
Church. Then along the road and 
every path in the Valley Brother 
E.’s neighbors could be seen hurry- 
ing with spades and picks on their 
shoulders. If an undertaker came into 
this Valley and did what is usually 
done to the dead, he would be 
mobbed. We do not hire these last 
services. We perform them ourselves 
with love and reverence. 

There were no flowers. The earth 
was gray with frost. But here in the 
cabin we had evergreen wreaths 
already made for Christmas decora- 
tions. So we carried these and laid 
them upon Brother E.’s bier; and 
they did look well there, as if no 
lightly blossoming saint lay below, 
but a man who had put forth his 

strength and fallen 





death is an incident, 
as it should be. If any 
one infers that they 
are heartless because 
they make a picnic of 
a funeral, he is mis- 
taken. They are natu- 
ral and unashamed of 
nature. They live 
literally and more 
tenderly from the 
heart than any people 
I have ever known. 
Two days before 
Christmas our neigh- 
bor, Brother E., was 
taken desperately ill. 
When I went over at 
nightfall to be of 
what service I could 
be, there were twenty 
men standing around 
a log fire in the road 
before the house, a 
silent company of tall, 
ungainly figures. 
Inside, a dozen 
women moved to and 
fro, neighbors of the 
wife who sat huddled 
in the darkest corner 








as a tree falls with its 
boughs still green. 
The hard-shell Bap- 
tists do not mince 
words even in a fun- 
eral sermon. The 
preacher looked us in 
the face across the 
bier and said he 
hoped Brother E. was 
saved. He said he was 
an honest man who 
worked hard and did 
the best he knew how 
to do. When you 
squeeze the  pusil- 
lanimous eloquence 
and _ sentimentality 
out of the most ele- 
gant funeral  dis- 
course, I doubt if 
what remains is a 
better tribute to the 
essential qualities of 
a brave man’s char- 
acter. This sermon 
was not over ten min- 
utes in length. Then 
we went out and 
buried Brother E. 








of the kitchen with MRS. 


HARRIS AND HER DAUGHTER, FAITH,—AND ‘“BUSCO” 


The whole thing was 
desolate, bare, ter- 
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ribly simple, for these Baptists scorn 
to garnish the tragedy of death with 
softening ceremonies, 

From the church yard I went back 
to see Sister E. She was sitting in 
her desolate house like the graven 
image of a great faith in a little, 
crumpled, dingy, misshapened body. 
She was expecting her eighth child 
to be born within the week. She had 
very little, and now no longer any 
means of support. But she was per- 
fectly calm. She was facing the bad 
weather of life with a fortitude 
which I have never seen surpassed. 
When I asked her what she would do 
she said she did not know, she had 
no plans. She reckoned the neighbors 
would look after her affairs. 

And they did. 

Such sublime faith in your fellow 
man is faith in God. 


HE people who live on the farm 

at the other end of the Valley are 
Methodists. Three generations have 
lived there and practised the same 
faith with a softer courage which the 
hard-shell Baptists at the other end 
follow with-so much sternness. 

The patriarch of this family was 
a@ woman, one of those unknown 
great women who determine so 
much the better qualities of this civ- 
ilization. 

Her husband was wounded during 
the: Civil War and became an in- 
valid. She bore ten children. She 
plowed, sowed, reaped and kept her 
house clean, and her children healthy 
and strong. She educated them in 
the only school to be found in these 
mountains twenty-five years ago. 

When I came to live in the Valley 
she had finished the years of her 
strength. Nothing remained of her 
but a pleasant, artless, childish sim- 
plicity. She was very tall and thin, as 
if she had put off the flesh and the 
things of the flesh down to her very 
spirit, which was a smiling spirit. 
Her figure was bent, warped by the 
loom of life. Her face was beauti- 
fully wrinkled like a very fine script 
which meant something good to those 
who could read it. When she sat down 
to rest, she had a habit of keeping a 
little old Bible open upon 


the clouds would come late in the 
afternoon. On dark winter days, 
when no one else dared hope for a 
clear sky, she would whisk out of 
doors, sniff the air, feel it with her 
fingers as if God had wrapt the 
world in silk, then she would declare 
the sun; we always had a bright 
afternoon on these days even if the 
weather bureau predicted a storm. 


HE family gathered in her room 

morning and evening, and the 
son who lived with her “led in 
prayer.” But once when we had a 
long drought she said she would lead 
herself that evening. It was as if 
she thought some things had been 
omitted lately in these petitions 
which she desired to bring to the 
remembrance of God. 

We knelt in the soft candlelight, a 
wide circle before the old split bot- 
tom chairs. 

She began at once, in the sweet 
monotone of the saint accustomed 
to pray in secret. She mentioned those 


things first for which she wished to: 


give thanks, just the natural bless- 
ings like health, food and “raiment.” 
She was also thankful for her sons 
and daughters, whom she praised, 
politely reminding God of how good 
they were. She remembered “those in 
affliction,” and she passed over the 
heathens “in the uttermost parts of 
the earth” with a lick and a promise, 
so to speak. Then she came to what 
was really in her mind. She spread 
the wings of her prayer over the 
drought-smitten land as if it were a 
living thing tortured by thirst. She 
prayed for “the spring beneath the 
rocks” that its waters might not be 
quenched; for the grass, as if un- 
doubtedly the grass must be very 
dear to God, since it was the first 
life upon the earth that He had made. 
She desired His mercies for the corn 
that it might not wither and die; 
and for the trees that “their roots 
might drink deep,” and for the 
“beasts of the fields that they might 
have kind masters.” 

When we arose from our knees I 
felt as if the spirit of all things had 


been drenched with dew. The very 
air was perfumed with that perfect 
prayer. 

One day in March of this year 
word went thru the valley that this 
old saint was “passing.”’ She was not 
ill. She was simply passing. Late in 
the afternoon I went over and found 
her sitting in her arm chair before 
the fire. I could discover no differ- 
ence in her except that she was idle, 
for she was always busy with some 
little endless task, like knitting, and 
she wore her best clothes. 

The next day she did not notice 
that she had not risen from her bed 
as usual. But she was still smiling 
and cheerful, with that strange look 
of expectation, as if presently some 
one would enter. 

The end came a week later, quite 
like the end of one of those long, long 
summer days when in her prime she 
had risen early, attended to her 
household, gone into the fields to do 
the work there, then returned at 
evening to lie down, tired, in perfect 
peace to rest. 

When I asked one of the daugh- 
ters if her mother knew she was go- 
ing so soon, she replied: 

“No, we didn’t tell her. She’s been 
ready these many years. But if she’d 
known she was really going now, 
she’d have worried about leaving us. 
So we didn’t tell her.” 


N a place where men and women 

live like this and die like this, it is 
foolish to doubt the goodness of God. 
So we do not doubt, tho we are hav- 
ing no easy time with His elements 
this year. 

If the harvests fail some of us in 
the Valley will suffer. But it is not 
like losing one’s job, with no roof 
over one’s head, and no bread. What- 
ever happens, every man will still 
have his home and his land and his 
almighty hopes for a better harvest 
next year. That beats walking the 
streets of a city looking for work, or 
going on a strike for higher 
wages. 

If you have grace in your heart, 
and faith to remove mountains and 
dam great waters; if you are poor 








her knees. Not that she read 
it—she knew much of it by 
heart. But she told me 
once she liked to have it 
“where I can lay my hand 
upon it and feel the Word.” 

She was not only at 
peace with God; she was 
at peace with the earth and 
the sky. She had a queer 
companionship with just 
the weather. She could look 
at the heavens early in the 
morning and tell which way 








THE BRIDGE 
BY MARJORIE ANDERSON 


A bridge of lights, low lying o’er the sea, 

A link between two worlds, I watched its span 
As, like some gently modulating key 
In music, which by a master’s guiding plan 
Leads us from grief to joy, it too began 
In darkness ending in a dream of light, 
A faeryland beyond the ken of men 

And yet too vast for faeries; rather might 
It be the palace of the gods who rule the night. 


and have courage to en- 
dure beyond all endurance, 
and to hope after that, the 
place to live is in the 
country next to the patient 
earth. But if you lack one 
of these qualities, it is bet- 
ter to stay where you are, 
and look to reforms or to 
charity for your salvation, 
but not to God, whose re- 
wards are not riches, but 
righteousness and honor 
and peace even in poverty. 
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For naval defense—Congress has voted an appropriation of $315,000,000; and these men are giving up their vacations. 
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Tho they look like college alumni at commence- 
ment, these are Sing Sing convicts celebrating the 
return of Warden Thomas Mott Osborne, the 
man who believes in giving them another chance. 


The largest army searchlight in the United States. 
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When the expeditionary forces in Mexico halt they guard against surprize by forming their trucks in a hollow square. 
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German prisoners crowd the British camps. 


French women, working day and night at the mu- 
nition factories, are making possible the great 
Russian victories. By special order of the Czar, 
General Galinsky is awardixg them a decoration. 
Pant Thowneon 
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All that is left of Verdun after five months of bombardment. Most of the houses are in ruins, but the cathedral still stands. 
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FUTURIST MUSIC 


BY CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


T is not entirely irrational to 
claim that music has progressed 

. Ii thru the last score of years at a 
rate of speed and with a degree of 
intensity unparalleled in any other 
epoch of its history. Twenty years 
ago Richard Strauss and Debussy 
were practically unheard in this 
country.. Brahms, even, represented 
little more than a synonym for some 
excruciating kind of tediousness. In 
these last twenty years Richard 
Strauss has flamed his meteoric way 
into our ken—and out of it. His 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” once 
hailed as a last word, an ultimate in 
music, is now almost ignored for a 
kind of junk heap of fictitious, ster- 
ile splendors. Debussy and his eva- 
nescent harmonic scheme has wooed 
us, momentarily enthralled us and 
(we think we may dare say) ended 
by wearying us. We have found only 
vapors in his music when we have 
sought substance. Reger has had his 
little moment and gone his way. We 
do not know whether we may rightly 
call this precipitant pace progress; 
whatever it is, it has culminated in 
a kind of contemporary music that 
some people call futurist music and 
other people call absolute nonsense. 
Whichever you choose to call it, it is 
an inevitable development of that 
dominant trend of the music of the 
last score or more of years in the 
direction of a chronic cacophony. Is 
it possible to attain a just valuation 
of this latest development in music? 

What, for instance, if any, is the 
intrinsic significance of the extraor- 
dinary and astounding spectacle pre- 
sented by young Mr. Leo Ornstein 
both in the kind of music he plays 
and in his manner of playing it? We 
choose Ornstein because we believe 
that his music, whether good or bad, 
is unquestionably the most intense 
and salient manifestation that con- 
temporary music has given. 

The majority of persons hearing 
Ornstein for the first time would 
probably receive an unfavorable 
impression of him. His performances 
indubitably hint of charlatanism. 
You see a young man of a rather dis- 
traught, disheveled appearance and 
a sort of cowed, hang-dog manner 
slouch upon the stage. He sits before 
the piano in a crumpled-up, hesitat- 
ing, half pathetic way. A lock of 
black hair falls over a frail, sensi- 
tive and not unprepossessing coun- 
tenance. He plays music other than 
his own with a considerable degree 
of charm, tenderness and an occa- 
sional rhythmic irregularity amount- 
ing almost to faultiness of taste. 
When he reaches his own composi- 
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tions our attention is peremptorily 
demanded by the most extraordinary 
and vehement sounds that have ever 
come out of a piano. At times, as, 
for example, in his playing of his 
“Wild Men’s Dance,” he seems pos- 
sest by a bewildering and diabolic 
degree of energy. The affair over- 
whelms one by the sheer dynamic 
force back of it. It is a kind of 
rhythmical frenzy, a veritable bat- 
tering of the piano, and it suggests 
nothing so much as a child in an un- 
controllable fit of hysteria. We have 
seen presumably responsible review- 
ers (to say nothing of an obviously 
amused and incredulous public) with 
tears of mirth in ‘their eyes at the 
close of Ornstein’s peculiar but none 
the less potent performance. 

Knowing Ornstein as we do we can 
emphatically testify to the genuine- 
ness of his intentions and the admir- 
able catholicity of his tastes. He is 
an ingratiating, charming, alert 
young man not yet twenty-one years 
of age, and his most vivid character- 
istic is, we think, his supreme un- 
affectedness. He will talk to you of 
the music of Bach, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Chopin, Ravel, Debussy, etc., 
with the same degree of impetuous, 
fiery enthusiasm that he evinces for 
the music of Leo Ornstein. He pos- 
sesses to a large extent that inde- 
finable clairvoyant quality that is 
present in all vital art. We ourselves 
think that, potentially, he is the most 
significant figure in today’s music: 
But when we come to a consideration 
of the actual value of the kind of 
contemporary music represented by 
Ornstein and, to a lesser degree, by 
Schénberg, we cannot help asking 
ourselves whether it is a valid music, 
a music at once constructive, compel- 
ling and indispensable. 

To say that the music of Ornstein 
and Schénberg is an annihilation of 
the musical conventions of the past 
is to fall into one of the slovenly 
stock phrases of criticism. The 
charge may be dismissed as irrele- 
vant, futile, banal. There is no dis- 
covered reason why Ornstein and 
Schénberg should not compose this 
music, if they so desire. Technically 
speaking, it is nothing more nor less 
than an acute intensification of the 
harmonic side of music; and we ques- 
tion whether it makes any keener 
demand upon this generation than 
Richard Wagner made upon his. We 
may only legitimately ask ourselves 
one question concerning it—is it ef- 
fective? Does it convey a sensation 
more or less irresistible and vital? 
Does it represent in music something 
approximating an idea? 


Now it is obvious that the music 
of Ornstein and Schonberg may be 
honestly conceived and yet remain 
absolutely negligible. Ornstein pro- 
claims no intentions, formulates no 
creed; he merely reproduces, so he 
tells us, certain combinations of 
sounds that occur to him. It seems 
to us incredible that the human ear 
can conceive these sounds as sep- 
arate entities; to all intents and pur- 
poses one chord of Ornstein’s might 
be substituted for another without 
any of us being very much the wiser. 
However, it is possible to conceive 
that Ornstein is what he claims to 
be: a kind of passive transmitter 
thru which a bleak, shrill, screaming 
kind of sound finds its way to us. 
But the fact that this music is an 
unpremeditated music, a sort of 
spontaneous combustion, so to speak, 
does not necessarily justify it. Orn- 
stein has told us the subjective im- 
pressions back of his “Notre Dame,” 
“Dwarf Suite,” “Thames.” The im- 
pressions are fantastic, grandiose, 
sinister, terrifying; and his music, 
no doubt, is for him an inevitable 
expression of them. But to us who 
hear it only as music it is essentially 
inarticulate with the inarticulateness 
of the prophet who feels so passion- 
ately that he fails thru the very ex- 
cess and turbulence of his feelings 
to project his message to us cleariy, 
concisely and unmistakably. 

We recently heard Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch play the five short piano 
pieces of Schénberg, opus 19. Here 
in a modified form we discov- 
ered tendencies substantially similar 
to the tendencies so obviously dom- 
inant in Ornstein’s music. These ten- 
dencies seem to us to be an ultimate 
and very logical outcome of program 
music. They seem to be dangerously 
in the direction of an exclusive pre- 
occupation with mood at the expense 
of thought. Musical thought consists 
of a certain number of notes ar- 
ranged in a certain orderliness so as 
to produce a significant sequence of 
sound. A significant arrangement of 
words is its literary equivalent. It 
represents an ability to think con- 
secutively and coherently. It seems 
to us that the music of the immedi- 
ate present is lacking in this partic- 
ular quality—the quality of inevit- 
ableness that characterizes all valid 
art. Do we not sometimes suspect 
an Ornstein, a Schénberg, a Debussy, 
of a rather too facile trifling with 
sensation? Can a substantial, authen- 
tic musical message proclaim itself 
thru a medium essentially suggestive 
rather than definite? 

New York City 
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LL bass casting is divided into 
A ite parts: first, the tackle 

and skill required to use it; 
second, doing battle with the most 
resourceful fresh-water fish; third, 
the healing touch of God’s out-of- 
doors. 

I sometimes find myself wonder- 
ing if we do not overestimate the im- 
portance of “rods and reels and 
traces.” However, I say get the very 
best split bamboo you can afford, 
five feet or five feet six inches long, 
and as light as is compatible with 
safety and your skill. It should cost 
at least six dollars and as much 
more as you care to pay, tho fifteen 
dollars will bring you as perfect a 
tool as yowscan demand. 

In the matter of reels and lines 
I am going to be exceedingly careful 
that you do not discover my fav- 
orites. Bless you, I wish that you 
might peep into my tackle cabinet, 
then I could show you what is best. 
But it is neither wise nor possible to 
attempt that task upon paper. If you 
desire a short cut to casting skill, 
procure one of the so-called self- 
thumbers, they are all their makers 
claim. If you are doubtful of your 
ability to remember to spool the line, 
purchase a self-spooler and care for 
it as the apple of your eye. But if you 
desire to get out of the sport all 
there is in it, procure a regulation 
winch, in German silver, of course, 
and provided with jewels. “Cost’’? 
Don’t ask me! Seven dollars and a 
half, fifteen, twenty-six, and up. I 
know of no single article ofthe 
equipment where quality is so quickly 


IT IS EASIER TO FISH FROM A BOAT 


BY O. W. SMITH 








The Rev. O. Warren Smith is a 
preacher plus—and the plus stands 
for all the joys of out-of-doors, 
particularly fishing. In the June 
5th issue he asked the readers of 
The Independent to go camping in 
the woods “By Your Lone.” Now 
he describes, with the wisdom of 
an experienced angler, the pleas- 
ures of bass casting.—THE EDITOR. 




















discoverable as in the reel. I am the 
proud owner of a high grade Meek, 
engraved with my initials, which I 
expect to will to my angling daugh- 
ter, having no son. (Why not women 
casters as well as men?) 

A dollar will get you a soft braided 
silk casting line, fifty yards long, 
testing let us say in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty pounds; it will last 
you a season if you care for it, dry- 
ing after each day’s work, or it will 
rot in a week if you don’t. The lures 
you will buy because they are pretty, 
at first; because of their effective- 
ness after you are somewhat ex- 
perienced. Get them in red and 
white, or red and white in com- 
bination, green, yellow, or any 
other color which tickles your fancy, 
tho you will discover the first two 
colors most effective. “What pat- 
tern”? Another question I dare not 
answer, tho I will say this, as you 
value your soul, get some “floater” 
that will wait on the surface with 
commendable patience while you un- 
tangle the first back-lash, compared 
with which the Chinese puzzle is as 
a straight string. Do not attempt to 
use under-water lures until you have 
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obtained some skill in casting. And 
there is just one way to learn how to 
cast and that is by casting. There 
is no easy road to casting or to any 
other worth-while bourne, as for that. 
When first you attempt the use of the 
short rod and reel, go alone to some 
sequestered lake, where only the birds 
may behold your awkward gyrations, 
and where only the birds may hear 
your language. There’s a reason! 

It was good Dr. Henshall who paid 
this glowing tribute to the Amer- 
ican black bass—“Inch for inch, and 
pound for pound, the gamest fish 
that swims.” No angler will quarrel 
with the apothegm. The bass—which 
is no bass at all, simply an over- 
grown sunfish—is American to the 
backbone, pugnacious and resource- 
ful as becomes his birthplace. Not to 
have fought a two-pound small- 
mouth on a light rod at the end of 
one hundred and fifty feet of singing, 
shrieking line is to have missed 
something as worth while as clip- 
ping bonds. Not to have beheld the 
confusing leap of a hooked bronze 
back, his yellow armor glistening in 
the sun’s rays, while the water rains 
from his radiant sides, a brilliant 
shower, is to have missed a sight in- 
finitely more inspiriting than a speed 
contest between two high-power au- 
tomobiles. To have missed playing a 
bass for fifteen minutes, thru many 
aerial leaps and numberless sound- 
ings, rod bending double and reel 
shrieking in agony, only to have him 
flop loose just as the net was slipt 
beneath his tail and disappear amid 
a maze of bubbles, is to have missed 
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the most heart-rending experience to 
which man is heir. Only the other 
day a friend of mine had that ex- 
perience, and he looked at me from 
his end of the boat after the bass 
had disappeared, with a grief- 
stricken face that would have been 
comical had it not been so poignant, 
to remark, “I would not have felt 
worse had you died.” I understood. 

To me, the glory of the black bass 
is his get-able-ness. You may be com- 
pelled to journey far to angle for the 
winsome beauties of our brooks, for 
they must have water of low tem- 
perature and properly aerated; but 
the bass is found in streams and 
lakes almost everywhere, within 
reach of every town and city, and 
always ready to do battle with the 
knowing rodster. Bass can be caught 
with worms, minnows, or almost 
any live bait, tho there is not much 
need for resorting to it in this day 
of perfected casting lures. Artificial 
lures impress one as being more 
sportsmanlike, at any rate they are 
more cleanly and less trouble. 

It is easier to fish from a boat; 
row along the shore within casting 
distance of the weed beds and drop 
your lures just where this ichthyic 
torpedo waits to attack; but it is 
rare sport t6 adventure along the 
banks of some famil- 


the preacher’s goin’ fishin’ again,” 
and he is, but the catch that 
is worth while is the one that 
finds its way into head and heart 
rather than into the creel. Oh, I 
catch fish, more than my share I 
sometimes think, but the catching of 
fish is a by-product of the expedi- 
tion in spite of my knowledge of the 
game. I pray God that I may keep 
“fish,” and some other things, where 
they belong. 

Take a whole day for the excur- 
sion if you can, selecting a river small 
enough to cast across, then fish down 
one side and back the other; always 
fishing the bank opposite the one 
upon which you stand. You will not 
be apt to catch many fish in the mid- 
dle of the day; early in the morning 
and again at evening is the best time, 
but always you may creel that intan- 
gible something of more value than 
many bass. Study the bank as well 
as the water. See the royal columbine 
nodding in the breeze; note the blue- 
bells ringing yonder on that shelving 
bank; do not neglect the bird-like ac- 
tions of that great yellow butterfly, 
lying high and low, now here, now 
there; hear that red-eyed vireo, the 
“preacher,” saying as monotonously 
as any pulpiteer, “You see it—you 
know it—do you hear me? Do you be- 


lieve it?” Do not miss the midday 
note of the indigo bunting, for no 
midsummer noon is too hot for him. 
God’s out-of-doors is full of color, 
song and life, and it’s all a part of 
angling. 

As the sun sinks in the west the 
long purple shadows will reach out 
and out over the limpid water, the 
bird songs will increase as the sopo- 
rific hum of insects dwindles, the 
night-hawks will appear suddenly, 
ricochetting and booming above you; 
but a splash and widening circles of 
ripples on the far side of the river 
will bring you back to the business of 
the hour with a jerk, you will sud- 
denly remember that that length of 
shining wood and glittering German 
silver in your hand is a casting rod. 
“One,” up comes the tip until it points 
slightly back of the right shoulder; 
“two,” down, straight down, with 
force. Out shoots the lure, straight 
as an arrow from an archer’s bow, 
striking with an audible “plop” right 
in the center of the concentric circles. 
Instantly there is a commotion in the 
water, your hand turns instinctively, 
and a bronze back shoots into the 
air. Down and away, dashing hither 
and yon in a vain endeavor to rid 
himself of that stinging hook at his 
lip. But why multiply words and 

quadruple adjectives? 





iar stream, or wade 
the shores of some 
forest environed lake. 
I have tried each 
method and I am in 
love with all. For fish 
and companionship— 
companionship is the 
sauce piquant of ang!- 
ing—take the boat; 
there must be two, 
one to row and the 
other to cast. Don’t 
hire a boatman, take 
a brother angler, and 
fish change and 
change about. How- 
ever, for real heart 
enjoyment and _ self- 
acquain tanceship, 
take the stream bank 
“by your lone.” 

The only thing that 
has kept me from be- 
ing a modern Tho- 
reau is my profession 
and family. As it is, 
I must needs fre- 
quently “steal a while 
away from every 
cumbering care,” and 
from green, growing 
things derive faith’s 
prophylactic and 
doubt’s anodyne. Mrs 
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The fight of a bass 
has never been ade- 
quately described and 
never will. On your 
knees, as you should, 
you received the ex- 
hausted but not van- 
quished warrior into 


your landing net. 
Mercifully, with a 
quick thrust of a 


sharp blade, his spine 
is severed and he rests 
upon a soft bed of 
green grass in your 
creel; while, for a 
reason you are 
ashamed to confess 
even to yourself you 
gather a handful of 
bluebells and lay them 
reverently by his side. 
That, too, is bass 
casting. 

So, here is to the 
bronze backs, gamy 
and resourceful to a 
fault; here, also, is to 
the bass angler, be he 
who or what he may, 
so long as he add to 
his ichthyic skill un- 
derstanding and ap- 
preciativeness of 
God’s out-of-doors. 








Grundy says, “There’s 


FOR REAL ENJOYMENT WADE ALONG SOME FAMILIAR STREAM , 


Washburn, Wisconsin 
































A GIFT AND A MESSAGE FROM SING SING 


HRU the little opening in the 
barred window of my cell, there 
has been coming, for more 
years than I care to confess, a stream 
of weekly and monthly publications. 
The average is some 160 a month. 
They come from all states in the 
Union; from Canada, England, Aus- 
tralia, and from shell-shattered Eu- 
rope. They are the open sesame thru 
which for a time I pass from grim 
actualities and find my place and 
part in the activities of the life that 
lies just beyond the prison walls. It 
is the one best thing of which I 
know. Take it from me and the re- 
sult would be stagnation. In prison 
stagnation spells D-E-A-T-H. It is 
thru self-expression we endure—and 
exist. 

There is no mathematical formula 
by which I could compute the value 
of The Independent to me. It has 
been very great. From out all the 
magazines I receive, it is my first 
choice, my one indispensable source 
of reliable news intelligence, educa- 
tional stimulus, and moral growth. 
And I am but 1/800 of the popula- 
tion here. Taking the thirty men to 
the right and left of my door I find 
that twenty-one of them place The 
Independent first in their choice of 
weeklies. Five give favor to The 
Literary Digest. Three swear alle- 
giance to the late Harper’s Weekly 
and Norman Hapgood. One lone soul 
yearns for pictorial Leslie’s. 

So I am moved to write you of 
these things, some few others, and to 
send you a tangible token of our ap- 
preciation of your brave magazine. 
That is to say—of you. Accept it as 
a tribute of respect or a good-will 
offering from the damned, if you 
must. Most of us are that, for the 
time being. But accept it. Award it 
no other recognition than a place of 
honor on your walls, “where all who 
run may read,” and perhaps be made 
wiser and happier because of it. 

The difficulty of doing art work in 
a 6 x 8 cell need not be gone into at 
this time. Could I lessen the difficul- 
ties it is certain I should be for re- 
turning similar holdings to many of 
the brilliant folks I have met thru 
The Independent. That gentle pan- 








The other day some copies of The 
Independent which had been sent 
up to Sing Sing prison came back 
reformed almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Their reincarnation took the 
shape of the ornamental and serv- 
iceable cane photographed above, 
which was made by one of the men 
at the prison. He folded the pages 
of the magazine in narrow strips 
and strung them on an iron rod. 
Then the paper was wet to a pulp, 
prest tight and allowed to harden. 
Later he smoothed it into shape 
with a jack-knife and sandpaper. 
Along with it was sent a letter 
from one of his pals telling some- 
thing of what The Independent 
had brought to him. In view of 
Warden Osborne’s recent rein- 
statement and the immediate pros- 
pect of progress in his work for 
prison reform this statement is par- 
ticularly interesting.—THE EDITOR. 




















theist up the Hudson, John Bur- 
roughs, would be getting an extra 
choice illumination of his poem 
“Waiting,” done in a grapevine-and- 
clustered motif. Each in turn should 
have his own come to him, even unto 
“The Sage of Potato Hill,” Ed. Howe, 
whom I heard the late Elbert Hub- 
bard at the Roycroft Shop say was 
“the greatest thing Kansas had pro- 
duced,” would not be overlooked. And 
as for the Lady-of-the-Metaphors, 
whose sanity of thought and clarity 
of expression are worthy the vote for 
women—she should be returned 
something extra choice, touched with 
the odor of sanctity, and pleasing to 
all in The Valley. 

It all would mean much work. But 
think of the joy of it! The law of 
compensation is a blessed thing. I 
love them all, those serious folk with 
smiling faces turned toward the 
east, beckoning us to follow-them on 
their quest for the Gleam. We who 
have read their hearts thru their 
writings render them homage. 

And now, Mr. Editor, one other 
little matter. Last January 10th, 
with a foresightedness akin to proph- 
ecy you wrote of Thomas Mott Os- 
borne. Mr. Osborne has been vindi- 
cated. Every savior of mankind has 
been crucified. It was Mr. Osborne’s 


turn. Today his character as a man 
and his prestige as a penologist are 
stronger than ever. If you would 
help him greatly, then encourage 
your ree’ rs to a more decent atti- 
tude tov’ 4 the discharged cénvict. 
Once he ©. $ paid the law’s award of 
sentence, = merits another chance. 
Don’t give him alms, a religious 
tract and a freezing stare. Give him 
work. He will, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, respond. Grant him 
not only the right to work, but a 
place to work. Work is a remarkable 
therapeutic. He needs such treat- 
ment. Work is fine moral prophy- 
laxis. Any man fresh from prison 
sorely needs cleansing. I cannot con- 
ceive of a man’s being made better 
by imprisonment, tho I recognize the 
necessity for such action. And once 
this matter of employment is seri- 
ously taken up, just so soon will you 
have solved the recidivist problem. I 
am but one of many thousands of 
convicts. This appeal is for them. I 
know them and what they desire. I 
know, too, what awaits them. Within 
six months I shall be discharged. My 
greatest need will be for employ- 
ment. I shall want work worse than 
Mr. Ford wants peace, more than 
Joseph wanted to get out of the pit, 
even more than the devil wants his 
own. I am thirty-nine years of age— 
and a recidivist; and I am a recidi- 
vist because every avenue of honest 
employment was closed to me when 
I left prison. For six months I have 
persistently sought for some assur- 
ance of employment. The results are 
nil. Quite a few persons have 
written that they were praying 
for me. I thank them. But a pay en- 
velope filled with nothing but prayers 
would not feed and clothe even an ex- 
convict. 

Candidly, now, is it a square deal? 
Eliminate the sympathy and give 
us service. Else let provision be made 
to ship all discharged convicts 
Somewhere east of Suez, 

Where the best is like the worst, 
Where their ain’t no Ten Command- 


ments 5 : 
And a man can raise a thirst. 


GEORGE H. STELLE. 
Ossining, New York 
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The Fruits of the 
Rubber Tree 


RUBBER TREES first gave shade and a harborage to 
the birds of the forest. That was all they gave for 
many ages. Then a beetle bored into the bark anda 
liquid oozed out which barbaric man discovered could 
be dried into crude balls to play with. Then civilized 
man found how these balls could be transformed into 
things to serve all mankind. 


The birth of the rubber tree is lost in the shadowy 
past. The birth of the rubber industry is comparatively 
recent. Seventy-four years ago the first factory was 
licensed to make rubber goods. This pioneer plant— 
the great-great-grandfather of the entire rubber industry 
of the world—is now an important unit of the United 
States Rubber Company. 


Pictured here are thirty-four of the forty-seven great 
factories owned by the United States Rubber Company, 
the world’s largest producer of rubber goods, including 
Footwear, Clothing, Automobile and Bicycle 
Tires, Druggists’ Sundries, Insulated Wire, Soles 
and Heels, Belting, Hose, Packing, Mechanical 
and Moulded Rubber Goods of all kinds. 
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If all of these factories were grouped in one locality, 
if the army of workers and their families were housed 
around the mammoth plant so formed, there would 
arise a mighty city—larger than Rochester, larger than 
Louisville, St. Paul or Denver. 


It is only by such an imaginative comparison that 
one can sense the tremendous size and activities of this 
giant organization, which manufactures and distributes 
throughout the world every article into which rubber 
is made. 


That the United States Rubber Company isthe leader 
in this great field is a distinction won simply by merit. 
It has responded most satisfactorily to the rubber 
requirements of the people. It has, through persistent 
and exhaustive research, been constantly active in finding 
new ways to turn rubber to the benefit of mankind. It 
has consistently maintained the quality of its products 
under all conditions. It has been enabled through its 
size, through the variety and quantity balance of its 
output, and through the age and organized experience 
of its associated companies to combine, in all its prod- 
ucts, quality and economy in the maximum. 


United States 
Rubber Company 
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Vacations 
Wanted 


If you could rescue one little 
child or one overworked mother 
from the city’s hot, glaring walls 
and pavements from which they 
have no escape except into stuffy 
rooms whose stifling air is even 
more oppressive than that of the 
sun-baked streets and roofs; and 


If you could give them an out- 
ing at the beach with bountiful 
food, rest, coolness, fresh air, a 
daily dip in the surf, shady 








The New 
Books 























porches and sandy beaches, would you not regard such a gift as 


well worth giving? 


Such a gift is entirely within your power. Ten thousand of 
these mothers and children are waiting for invitations to our Sea 
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**Gee, but it’s great at Sea Breeze’’ 





Breeze Summer Home. You can 
send as many as you will for a 
day, a week, or a fortnight. Al- 
low 50 cents a day or $3 a week 
for each person, and direct your 
gift to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association 
for Improving the Condition 


of the Poor 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS Jr., President 
Room 200 
105 East 22nd St. New York City 


Volunteers are wanted in every town to plan 
a fair, sale, entertainment or lawn party to 
raise special Sea Breeze vacation funds for 
certain poor mothers and children whose cir- 
cumstances are particularly distressing, 
and whom clubs, societies, classes, schools, 
or churches can adopt as their special guests at 
Sea Dreeze. Write for suggestions for planning 
a fresh air fund fair in your own town or your 
summer home, 




















The Independent Investor’s Service 











The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors in 
which personal attention will be given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in regard to investments of all 
kinds. We cannot of course decide for our readers where 
they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers to write to us frankly 
and this Deparlment will give them by letter or thru the 
columns of The Independent such impartial information as 
may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 
Readers who request advice on investments will receive 
better service when they specify the class of securities now 
held, approximate amounts of each, if the investment is for 
an estate, business or professional man, woman or minor. 
All information given will be held in strict confidence. 

















OUTSIDE PRISON WALLS 

The Prisoner, Alice Brown’s latest 
novel, follows the unusual method of 
presenting the hero as he is released 
from prison and touches but lightly the 
story of his crime. It is his rehabilita- 
tion which interests the author, and in 
the telling of his restoration to normal 
living, the characters of the four women 
who fill the book with their benign or 
hostile presences stand out with star- 
tling distinctness. Two of them, the 
vivid Lydia and the amazing Madame 
Beattie, seem exotic in a New England 
village, yet whom may we not find in 
any village? Esther is the common- 
place charmer, and Anne the loveliest of 
the New England variety of “nice girl.” 
The “Prisoner,” with all his strength 
of manhood, is a shadowy figure beside 
these masterly portraits. The book is 
remarkable for its almost uncanny in- 
sight into obscure psychological proc- 
esses, and for-its wholesome treatment 
of the world’s reaction toward a re- 
turned prisoner; it is not written with 
mawkish sympathy, but with sympa- 
thetic insight. 


by Prisoner, by Alice Brown. Macmillan. 
1.50. 


FORCEFUL PEACE 

There is only one Gerald Stanley Lee, 
just as there is only one Chesterton and 
one Bernard Shaw. He has Chesterton’s 
knack of opening up an idea and letting 
you see “the wheels go ’round,” while 
the cold penetration beneath his buoy- 
ant good humor would be as diabolesque 
as Shaw’s, if it were not so ringingly 
sincere and well-intentioned. 

But the author of We is too intensely 
individual to tie literary labels to, and 
his latest book seems to us to command 
a place of its own among the vast mass 
of wartime writing. He calls it “a con- 
fession of faith for the American people 
during and after war.” If for nothing 
else, it is remarkable for disclosing a 
man who has performed the unique feat 
of holding on to the frame of mind— 
then regarded as “normal”—which 
most people lost during August, 1914, 
and are slowly recovering. 

Starting out with a heart that is as 
warm and generous as his mind is 
critical, Mr. Lee has delved into things 
innumerable—advertising, Mr. Ford, 
political economy, the spirit of Broad- 
way, Nietzsche, Niagara Falls—any- 
thing that would provide a new glitter- 
ing facet for his central idea. That 
idea could more easily be boiled down 
into twenty columns or so of “Remark- 
able Remarks” than into any one- 
sentence summary. Briefly, however, he 
thinks that peace, to be interesting, 
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valuable and self-protective, must be an 
aspiring, conscious attempt to perfect 
the everyday work of the world, a kind 
of sublimated industry. “We shall con- 
quer our enemies at their own firesides,” 
he says, “by serving them better than 
they can serve themselves,” and he 
points to many things that seem to be- 
speak the future for an American paci- 
ficism that shall be virile and construc- 
tive. 

Whether one be impressed or other- 
wise by the argumentative side of the 
book, one cannot fail to make some 
response to the breezy benevolence that 
sweeps thru it from cover to cover. Mr. 
Lee actually believes in mankind, which, 
at the moment, is so daring that one is 
almost stampeded into doing the same. 


We, by Gerald Stanley Lee. Doubleday, Page. | | 
$1.50. 


THE CAUSE OF THE TRAGEDY 

We are indebted to Professor L. T. 
Hobhouse in The World in Conflict for 
an illuminating exposition of the ethi- 
cal position of England'when the Great 
War fell, “The Victorian age believed 
in law and reason. Its sons have come 
in large measure to believe in violence, 
and in impulse, emotion, or instinct.” 
Philosophy, science, art, music and 
literature all became shaded by prin- 
ciples, or the lack of such, which placed 
the “ego in the front of the stage, 
stripped of all idealism as mere paint 
and flummery, and taught how to honor 
in unscrupulous selfishness the sincere 
expression of human nature as it really 
is.” It was held man had become the 
supreme law unto himself, vaunting to 
high Heaven his newly discovered free- 
dom from self-restraint, until the dark- 
ness swept down and all Europe lay 
weltering in a sea of blood. 

Dr. Charles Seymour in The Diplo- 
matic Background of the War is im- 
partial, clear and logical. He traces 
from the period of Charlemagne the 
origin and development of the Ger- 
manic ideal—that German kultur, or 
lawful civilization, was destined to rule 
the world, if not pacifically then by 
might of the sword. Thru the centuries, 
winding in and out amid diplomatic 
machinations and wars both of victory 
and disaster, this ideal remained fixed. 
In opposition to it came the rapid 
growth, in modern times, of democratic 
individualism tending in the vision of 
Germany toward moral and political 
anarchy. Thus, the Great War is not 
merely a contest for territorial aggran- 
dizement, but also one of conflicting 
ethics. 

In Before, During and After 1914, 
Anton Nystrém gives us a Swedish 
view of the origin of the war. We have 
been under the impression that Sweden 
leaned toward German sympathy, but 
Anton Nystrém holds Prussian mili- 
tarism as the sole guilty party. His 
partizanship, however, leads him into 
conclusions which cannot always be 
sustained. Thus, that England “must 
have a large navy is obvious” owing 
to her imperial position is no more ob- 
vious than that Germany must possess 
a large army. In fact, Dr. Frederic Har- 
rison, who certainly could not be 














Suppers 
Out-of-Doors 


Puffed Wheat or Rice in a bowl of milk or cream. What a dish for 
out-door suppers. 


_ Great bubbles of grain—eight times normal size—toasted, thin, flaky and 
crisp. 
Whole grains, not mere flour foods. 
them. 
Every food cell steam-exploded. 
atom feeds. 
And each of the Puffed Grains—three in all—gives a different-tasting 


Also Odd-Hour Foods 


You serve Puffed Grains for breakfast—with cream and sugar or mixed 
with fruit. And you call them breakfast dainties. 

They are more than that. Puffing makes whole grains wholly digestible. 
Every food cell is exploded. Digestion is both easy and complete. 

Nothing is so fitted for between-meal food. Let hungry children eat 
them dry, or douse with melted butter. With their nut-like taste and their 
fragile texture they are like confections. 

They mean less candy, less pop corn, less cookies. 


Puffed Wheat “=” 12c 
Puffed Rice w« 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


All the minerals, all the gluten in 
Every granule easily digests. Every 


ish. 


























Prof. A. P. Anderson, the food expert, invented this method for cooking 
grain. The process is long and difficult. The grains must be shot from guns. 
A hundred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 

This is not done to make the foods delightful, but to make them hygienic. 
It is done to break up all the food cells, while baking breaks less than half. 

The results are most enticing. So there is every reason why these great 
grains should be often served in puffed form. 

Keep them all on hand. Some like one best, some another. - And all 
like to change about. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(1366) 
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Moore’s 
Larger Stock 
Loose Leaf 
Binders and Sheets 


Sizes, 12x11, 8%4x14, 8x10 


If you are looking for an attractive offer 
of a Loose Leaf Outfit—Ledger—Journal— 
Cash Book—Factory Costs—in fact any kind 
of a record—inform us as to your needs, 


We then will show you what 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


can do for you. You will be pleased. 








iu (O10) 23 ot) 
MODERN 
METHODS 


This book of 160 pages of instruction and 
information on Loose Leaf Bookkeeping 
mailed FREE on request’. 


Moore’s Smaller Stock 
Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets 


Sizes. 
1m8Y% 
8x10 


Loose Leaf Minute Books 
actory Costs 


6xo% “ Order Books 

5x8 ss “* Handy Books for all pur- 
poses 

3x6% “ “ Salesman’s record books 


and 40 other forms that may be used in 


these sizes. 


Our Loose Leaf Books will fill your every need 
John C. Moore Corporation 


949 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1839 

















Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. wr Inc., Bronze Foundry, 559 W. 
27th St., . Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
FOR SALE: A pleasant 14 room house and 

* 10 acres of beautiful grounds on 


Lake Lucy near Sorrento, Fla. The home of the late E. P. 





Powell. Price $7000.00. (Miss) Gladys Powell, Clinton, N.Y. 





accused of pro-Germanism, asserted in 
his “German Peril” that Great Britain’s 
doctrine of Supremacy of the Seas was 
continuously untenable. 

Out of the mouth of the onetime Sage 
of Chelsea it is no difficult matter to 
prove justification for the position of 
Germany, but it is singular that the 
author of Carlyle and the War, Mar- 
shall Kelly, whose name suggests an 
Irish origin, should ‘cordially associate 
himself with the hero-worshipper of 
Cromwell. This literary bund is one of 
the curiosities of the war bookshelf. 

Thanks to Professor Hobhouse we 
have seen to what a pass iconoclastic 
individualism brought England in the 
pre-bellum period. Yet Samuel P. Orth 
would have us believe this is the best 
of all possible conditions, and calls 
France to the witness stand to prove it. 
“Again all eyes are on’ Paris,” he cries. 
They are—but to behold a spiritual re- 
birth, a national unity, a sacred love of 
the Motherland which must indeed be 
an astonisment to Mr. Orth. 

The European Anarchy, by G. Lowes 
Dickinson, is mainly an able political 
study demonstrating that the spirit of 
Machiavelli in European statesman- 
ship brought about the present world 
cataclysm. He does not seem to per- 
ceive, however, that behind this lay an 
ethical anarchy grasping with its ten- 
tacles every human effort. Those who 
are endeavoring to establish a lasting 
peace, may find at least a partial solu- 
tion of the difficulty in emphasizing the 
need of awakening the social conscience 
to a reconstruction of ethical principles 
upon the basis of “law and reason,” 
and, as a learned Brahmin philosopher 
would add, under guidance of the Su- 
preme Universal Intelligence. 


The World in Conflict, by L. T. Hobhouse, 
London, Unwin. 25c. The Diplomatic Back- 
ground of the War, by Charles Seymour. Yale 
Univ. Press. $2. Before, During and After 
1914, by Anton Nystrém. Scribner. $2.50. 
Carlyle and the War, by Marshall Kelly. Chi- 
cago, Open Court. $1. The Imperial Impulse, 
by Samuel P. Orth. Century. $1.20. The 
European Anarchy, by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Macmillan. $1. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


In Crises in the History of the 
Papacy, Joseph McCabe has written an 





Stucco, concrete or beick walls absorb 
much water, becoming damp, unsanitary, 


and disfigured. But they can be water- 
proofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


A Mies cement acto which becomes an insepa- 
rable part of the wall, sealing all pores and Gilling hair 
crac ard as flint. Damp-proof, weather-re- 
sisting. Gives uniform, artistic ae. Applied to 
we or old walls, Furnished ina variety of pleasing 
ones, 


It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water-proof- 
ing Products. Write for full information telling your 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
ees Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mi 


= 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared S., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc), 61 Court Street, Boston 
AUTHORS Ys, sath. 0m, "eater do 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 


CANTERBURY BOOK CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 























SUMMER 
PRICES 





TYPEWRITERS 





YOUR BODY 1S HUNGRY FOR 
THE PURE SALTS OF FRUIT IN 


impartial and complete history. His |Ourentirestock of latest models ie offered 

















method is to choose an _ individual |* 02 Price for the summer only. 

as typical of a period and to ay Sen Sees 

study him in his representative | year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 

aspects, rapidly summarizing the] write tor Catalog and Summer Price List. 

gaps between period and period. WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y_ 
Thus St. Calixtus stands for the period 

before the Bishop of Rome was recog- DIVIDENDS 

nized as Pope, while Innocent III repre- FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

sents the institution at its zenith, and July 19, 1916. 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Shares of this Company will be paid 
July 31, 1916, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 28, 1916. Transfer books 
will not close. REGINALD D. SMITH, 

Assistant Secretary. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 8. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 42. 
The Board of Directors will meet on July 31, 
1916, and declare the regular quarterly dividends 
to that date of $1.50 per share upon the full- 
paid First Preferred and Original Preferred Capi- 
tal Stock of the company, payable by checks mail- 
ed August 15, 1916, to stockholders of record at 


| 3:30 o'clock P. M., July 31, 1916. The transfer 
| pooks will not close. 


Leo XIII as it was but yesterday. 
Judicious in selection, orderly in ar- 
rangement, lucid in presentation of its 
subject, this work is an admirable 
“briefing” of the complex history of 
one of the most imposing and longest- 
lived of human institutions. A Catholic 
might have written with more unction, 
but we find no hostility in the attitude 
of the historian, who some two decades 
since left the priesthood of the Roman 
Church for a world of freer thought. 


Crises in the History of the Papacy, by 
Joseph McCabe. Putnam. $2.50. 


Preserves Good 
Complexions, 


stamps, to improves Bad 
cover cost of 
packing and mail- 
ing, and get free our 
Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milkweed 
Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder 
and Perfume in Guest Room Size. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont. 
__ 54 Tenth St. 

































Detroit,U.3.A, 


D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, California, July 7, 1916. 
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THE LOAN TO FRANCE 


The new loan of $100,000,000 to 
the French Government has been 
regarded with much interest on ac- 
count of the novelty of the plan 
adopted by the strong American 
syndicate which has undertaken to 
supply the money. This syndicate, 
led by J. P. Morgan & Co. and Brown 
Brothers & Co., includes the National 


City Bank and the Guaranty Trust’ 


Company, with other prominent trust 
companies, banks, and banking firms. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
St. Paul are represented, as well as 
New York. For the Anglo-French 
loan of $500,000,000 the security was 
the credit and wealth of France and 
Great Britain. This time it was pro- 
posed that the government bonds of 
ten nations, with certain other securi- 
ties, should be used as collateral, and 
the bonds, while undoubtedly of good 
quality, are of a character that does 
not appeal to American investors. 
Therefore a new American corpora- 
tion was formed, the American For- 
eign Securities Company, with a cap- 
ital of $10,000,000. Robert Bacon, for- 
merly Ambassador to France, is pres- 
ident, and the board of directors is a 
notable group of financiers, including 
the presidents of our leading banks 
and trust companies and the heads of 
great banking houses. This company 
loans $100,000,000 to France, and has 
asked American investors to buy its 
own notes to the amount of $94,500,- 
000. These have a term of three years, 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
and, offered at 98, yield for the full 
term about 5.735 per cent-a year. 
France deposits here, as collateral 
security, bonds of Argentina, Sweden, 


If You Lived 
As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


The cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenuous life 


in the open, His digestive apparatus was suited to — 


that kind of an existence, 


You inherit from the cave man the same internal mechanism, 
but youeat different food and youlead a different kind of a life, 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of constipation and 
its constant menace to health, 

Your problem is to adjust that “cave man” internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and concentrated food of civilized 
man. NUJOL accomplishes this adjustment by preventing the 
bowel contents from becoming hard, thus making natural move- 
ments easy. It doesn’t upset the ordinary processes of digestion 
and it doesn’t form a habit. 

NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores. Refuse 
substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on the bottle and package. 


ST ANDARD OIL Comrane 


lew Jersey 
Bayonne New Jersey 
Dept. 12 


name and address plainly on the margin below. 








Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” write your 
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of United States securities, the value 
of all being $113,449,000, and agrees 
to add other bonas from time to time 
in order that the value of the collat- 
eral shall always exceed the principal 
of the loan by 20 per cent. As we have 
said, the bonds deposited by France are 
not attractive to investors here, who 
know little or nothing about them. But 
the new holding and loaning company 
is well informed as to their value, and 
it serves as an intermediary, offering 
its own gold notes, as to the sound- 
ness of which there can be no question 
whatever. It is not surprising that the 
issue was promptly oversubscribed. 





Box 463 Lima, Ohle 
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Home-Making, the New Profession 

Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 

Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid - 

tions. Am. School of Home Economics, 69th8St., Chicago, Ill. 








Shakespeare’s Portrait 


While our limited supply lasts we will mail 
in a tube suitable for framing an excellent re- 
production on heavy cameo paper of Leopold 
Flameng’s etching of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. Send six two-cent 
stamps to cover cost of wrapping and mailing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Dept., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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Thorough instruction in sciences and lan- 
qeeges. repares for all universities. Aca- 

emic work goplied in practical agricultural 
and mechanical training. Theschool, located 
on a 700-acre farm, with its own electric light, 
power plant, wood and metal shops, makes 
two hours of useful work each day part of the 
course. Boy leadership. Self-government 
under university -trained men counselors. 


‘Summer Camp Mid-June to Sept. 1st.) 
rs particulars address , Box 128, 
orte Indiana. ‘Chicago 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made, Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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WATKINS, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Lettingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


In Private Park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 750 to 1100 feet. Midway 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attractive and well-kept Golf 


Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 
are directly connected with the Hotel and are complete in all appointments for 


THE BATHS Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of Calcium Chloride and Sodium 

Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The adium Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 

68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 

For the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity 
we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 

Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


AMERICAN EXPRESS THE SPA SANATORIUM 


TICKETS AND TOURS A.I. THAYER, _M. D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga 


Refined, well d. New bath house, 2. 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 
TO JAPAN 


Party sailing under personal escort Sept. 23. See Japan _Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


in the Glorious Chrysanthemum season h year. Forty miles from New York. A beautiful 
Manila and China. Send for diestontea booklet. aon Own gardens, dairy and poultry plant. Tennis, Golf. 
q 66 Broadway, New York City. Write for booklet and monograph on climate. Address 














Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. ROSS HEALTH RESORT, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 


Inquire at any American Express Office. 














MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses, 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
































VACATION TRIPS 


“BY SEA.” 
BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 
TO 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 


Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 
Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.’’ 
Tour Book Free on Rebuest, 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
lake Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200“ “2 _ — el ——_— - 
100Ci«w 1 a? 
17000C*« = ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors—Ageats' New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Reoms Cabaret Excellente 




















Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 





Probably this company will be en- 
gaged in other similar loan transac- 
tions. A good and serviceable instru- 
ment has been found, and it will be 
used. A new British loan is expected, 
and it may be negotiated by the agency 
of this new corporation. If so, while 
the securities of South American and 
of European neutral countries may be 
included in the deposited collateral, 
United States bonds and stocks, large 
quantities of which have come into the 
possession of the British Government, 
may be added. Such securities, the con- 
tinuing sale of which on the New York 
Stock Exchange has restrained and 
sometimes deprest the market, are 
brought here by steamships. A con- 
signment valued at about $20,000,000 
arrived last week. 

Shipments of gold from Canada have 
not been checked. The amount re- 
ceived since the beginning of this 
movement, on or about May 1, slightly 
exceeds $200,000,000. Last week $20,- 
000,000 came by rail from Halifax, 
having been brought to that port from 
England on a warship. It is difficult to 
ascertain the sources of the greater 
part of this supply of gold, however, 
but it is believed that much of it comes 
from the mines of the Transvaal, Can- 
ada and Australia, which yield about 
$21,000,000 a month. A part may have 
been drawn from the Government 
banks of the Allies. 

This loan to France makes a total 
of $1,204,500,000 which has been 
loaned here to foreign countries since 
the beginning of the war. At the head 
of the list, of course, stands the Anglo- 
French loan of $500,000,000. Canada 
and the Canadian municipalities and 
provinces have borrowed $240,000,000, 
France $185,000,000, and Argentina 
$75,000,000. Italy, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, Norway, Greece, Chile, Bolivia 
and Costa Rico have taken compara- 
tively small amounts, and Russian 
credits are $82,000,000. If the loans 
placed privately could be exactly 
measured, the total would be increased 
by $150,000,000 or even $200,000,000. 


METALS 

If the demand for munitions is de- 
clining, the purchases of raw or half 
finished steel by the Allies and Euro- 
pean neutrals continue to show an in- 
crease. Great orders for rails, wire, 
steel bars, steel forgings, and other 
material to be used in foreign muni- 
tion factories sustain the iron and 
steel industry. These orders now in- 
clude 100,000 tons of shell steel for 
France, Italy has bought 40,000 tons 
more of pig iron, and our own Govern- 
ment seeks 1,000,000 shells for the 
navy. For the third time this year the 
American Tin Plate Company has in- 
creased the wages of its employees, 
the total having been' 19 per cent. 
Large output, with declining demand, 
has depressed the price of zinc. This is 
also true of copper, the price of that 
metal having fallen from the recent 
summit of 29% cents a pound until 
producers are asking 26, and the buy- 
ers offer only 24. This is the natural 
effect of the increase of production. 
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UNRELIABLE LIFE INSURANCE 


It is quite evident from the number 
of inquiries I receive from readers who 
are seeking information about assess- 
ment associations and fraternal orders, 
that the representatives of those or- 
ganizations are increasingly active. In 
what I am about to write, it is not my 
intention or desire to injure that class 
of insurers, for I fully appreciate the 
work they have done and are doing in 
educating that portion of the popula- 
tion which they reach to the importance 
of making provision against the mis- 
fortunes resulting from the deaths of 
men and women with dependents. 

But their way, or rather the way of 
a vast majority of those institutions, is 
a poor one. Until they adopt a better 
way criticism of their system must 
necessarily continue. 

The business of insuring lives is not 
a mystery. It is as simple and compre- 
hensible as any ordinary problem in 
arithmetic. It is known with reasonable 
accuracy how many insured persons at 
each age will die and how many will 
survive each year. The survivors con- 
tinue to pay until their deaths occur. 
They are fewer in number and closer 
© death every year. Inevitably, the cost 
increases. Enough money must be col- 
lected in advance to pay for each death 
as it occurs, including the last man in 
the group. Any one can see how im- 
possible the scheme would be if we at- 
tempted to collect into extreme old age 
the actual sum needed each year. It is 
easy going, so far as cost is concerned, 
from age twenty to thirty; it is moder- 
ate from thirty to forty; it is becoming 
serious between forty and fifty, and 
from there onward it grows from bur- 
densome to prohibitive. There is but 
one solution: Pay more than enough 
from the beginning, invest the over- 
charge and let interest take care of the 
future burden. That is the old line, 
legal reserve way. It seems to be the 
only reliable solution of the problem. 

There are a few assessment associa- 
tions and many fraternal orders operat- 
ing under makeshift arrangements in 
the matter of reserves for offsetting ac- 
cumulating liabilities consequent upon 
increasing age. Unless their rates in- 
clude, from the beginning, a provision 
for a mathematically ascertained re- 
serve, adequate to meet the growing 
liabilities, there will be trouble in the 
shape of rate readjustments and in- 
creasing costs during a period of life 
when they can least be borne. Noth- 
ing less than a reserve based on a 
standard mortality table, assuming an 
interest rate of 3% or 4 per cent, will 
serve. 





Between 


PHILADELPHIA™.. 
HAVANA and 
SANTIAGO, Cuba, and 
KINGSTON, Jamaica, 
= on the Atlantic side, and 
“= SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES, 
“= SAN FRANCISCO and 


“=, SEATTLE 


on the Pacific Coast 


Sailing from Seattle Eastbound about 66 
November 22, 1916, and Feb’ry 7, 1917 


than two berths. 


press, with complete information. 





New Excursion Steamship Service from 
Coast to Coast via the West Indies, the 
Spanish Main, and Panama’sGreatCanal. 


UMMER is late. Plan totake this winter voyage on Summer Seas as your vacation. 
med as ‘‘Queen of the Antilles’’ ; see Kingston, Jamaica, and the Blue Caribbean; Colon. Panama and the greatest modern wo:k 
of man, the Panama Canal, eighth wonder of the world; see San Diegoand Los Angeles, the Mission ciues of California, San 
Francisco, the city of the Golden Gate, and Seattle, the New York of the Pacific Coast. 
The high-powered, commodious steamship Alaska, with excellent service, is the ideal boat; no inside rooms, no rooms with more 
Inviting social halls and dining room, observation room, broad promenade and shelter clecks. 
Time—Seattle to Philadelphia, 26 to 30 days; day ashore each port of call. Rates, including berth and meals, 
ickets first class; number limited for each trip. Make reservations early. 


Interesting colored folder ‘America’s Great Circle Tour’’ just off the 


; PHILADELPHIA » 


| UiGiiTs 












SaP 


LUXURIOUS PASSENGER STEAMSHIP 


99 Sailing from Philadelphia Westbound about 
January 4, 1917, and March 15, 1917 


See Havana and Santiago, Cuba, the isle 


$200 to $275. All 


Where shall we send your copy? 


Address John H-Banch, ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 426 Colman Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A. 





ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find 
the Franklin Square House a delightful place to 
stop. A home hotel in the heart of Boston for 
young women, with a transient department. Safe, 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. For 
particulars and prices address, 


Miss a C. SWANSON, Supt., 
1 East | New ton a St. “2 Boston. _ 





The U Daiversity of Chicago 


HOM 
STUDY 


25th Year 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. f} 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Ill. aes Sees : 







HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
ag 4 a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 








}. & A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES * 2 # -« Proprietor 





Book on Law Free 


Write today for our new 171- page book 
nm **The Power ad 


w Training. lt carries 
to every ambitious 
unities that await 

ind out how you can learn 

ay masters of “the ~ iw plight in your own home. 
‘0 obligations. Th sabsolutely FREE, 


‘Write > Today a while we are making a 


special reduced price olfer. 
School of L. 
seco Manhattan Bide. 


Law 
Chicago, Illinois 


























NURSES’ RESIDENCE 











~ Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


For dennation address loaned MISS AGNES S. WARD 


offers a three yeage course of training. The school 

is registered by the University of the State of New 
‘ork, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 

thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 

a broad, general training. 

The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 

tal, is homelike and ideally located. 

Requirements: At least one year of high school 

or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 

Rem uneratic n—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 


month; the increase made yearly 



































O trains go to 
| Chautauqua. You 
Sipick out a rail- 
Wiroad that seems 
Saito run in that 
general direction 
and when you 
get nearest to 
BEI the place you 
ext) drop off the train 
and go the rest of the way in a trolley 
or a boat. Consequently it takes time to 
get to Chautauqua. It took me forty 
years. I determined to go there as soon 
as I heard of the place which was, if 
I remember right, while I was around 
looking at the Corliss engine and the 
butter woman at the Centennial. But 
it was a long, long way to Chautauqua, 
I being in Kansas, and Chautauqua 
got tired of waiting and came to me 
instead. There were, it appeared, cer- 
tain cabalistic letters, C. L. S. C., which 
properly repeated would give access to 
the magic circle wherever one might 
be. From the announcements I in- 
ferred that I was entering upon a pre- 
scribed course of reading for no more 
than four years and that I could drop 
it at any time. But you never can de- 
pend upon those prospectuses. I have 
been reading the C. L. S. C. course for 
forty years and can’t drop it. It is 
harder to get out of than a coéperative 
life insurance association. And yet -I 
haven’t any certificate or seals or badge 
to show for it—nothing but the in- 
formation and the pleasure I got out 
of it and that doesn’t show. I think 
President Bestor ought to give me a 
Mother Hubbard with red bands on the 
sleeves and throw a Bagdad stripe 
around my neck as a reward for my 
assiduity. Any other educational insti- 
tution would have done it long ago. 
The reason why I never really got 
thru with the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle reading is because 
they keep running in new books on me. 
Only the other day I got hold of one— 
by mistake, it being disguised in an 
ordinary binding, Powers’ “The Things 
Men Fight For.” I didn’t intend to read 
it—I was only going to review it—but I 
incautiously read 





was too sometimes. They started us off 
on “The Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation” and Timeyenis’s ‘‘History of 
Greece,” knowing that anybody who 
got thru these would never shy off at 
any book. 

The parent plant that grew up on 
Chautauqua Lake sent runners under- 
ground all thru the land so that little 
Chautauquas began to sprout up in 
every state. One of the first of them 
grew and flourished in my own state, 
on the banks of the Marais du Cygne, 
the Swan’s Marsh, made famous thru 
a great tragedy and Whittier’s poetry. 
Here we tented in the woods and made 
the acquaintance of most of the orig- 
inal band of Chautauquans; Gunsaulus, 
with his great lecture on Savonarola; 
Dan Beard, who used to make cartoons 
and clay figures to order; Sherwin, 
genial tyrant of the baton, who would 
scold his chorus till they cried and then 
heal all hearts with his “Day Is Dying 
in the West”; Hurlbut, who could sort 
out and distribute the tribes of Pales- 
tine as deftly as a postal clerk will 
throw the mail into its pigeonholes. He 
knew where they all belonged on the 
map, the Hittites, the Jebusites, the 
Perizzites, the Ammonites, the Belem- 
nites, the Trilobites, and all the others 
that end in “‘ite.” Dr. Hurlbut was the 
only one of that Old Guard whom I 
found at Chautauqua when I got there 
after forty years of wandering in the 
wilderness. He seemed astonished at my 
memory of the Palestinian tribes; said 
he could not remember half of those I 
mentioned. 

But altho there are new speakers 
and new features at Chautauqua now, 
I was glad to see that they kept up the 
best of the old practises, particularly 
the reading of poetry. What used to 
astonish me as a boy at the Ottawa 
Chautauqua was a man—I forget his 
name—who used to read Milton as tho 
he enjoyed it, and so did we, while he 
was reading. At the Chautauqua 
Chautauqua I did not hear Milton, 
but they were listening to poetry, all 
kinds from “Othello” down to 
“Quoodles.” You would _ see live 








poets like trees walking, only they 
weren’t labeled like the trees with 
their scientific names, so you couldn’t 
always tell them from ordinary people. 
They ought to be tagged, “Poeta per- 
renialis, var. vers-libre.” A modern 
poet is likely to look like a drummer, 
and. a modern poetess may look like 
anything from a Greek goddess to a 
haystack. 

And the poetry is really read, not 
hung on trees or printed. The Chau- 
tauquans know that poetry is a vocal 
art, not a branch of typography. Some 
people, it is said, can read music, get- 
ting as much enjoyment from looking 
at a page of the score as from hearing 
it rendered by the finest orchestra. 
Perhaps also there are people who can 
read poetry silently, but they must be 
as rare. 

Now, at Chautauqua they long ago 
discarded paper poetry in favor of the 
real thing. They have also brought 
back philosophy and politics to their 
original academic form, that is, to their 
grove or where men talk face to 
face about what they think. The woods 
were God’s first temples and they were 
man’s first schoolhouses as well. 

There is no reason why there should 
not be as good talk under the maples 
beside Lake Chautauqua as there was 
under the plane trees beside the Ilys- 
sus. Very likely there is, only there 
does not seem to be any stenographer 
as good as Plato to take it down. Cer- 
tainly if there is any Socrates alive 
now he must have been caught in the 
Chautauqua net sometime, for Mr. 
Bestor flings his seine far, and gathers 
in many strange fish. 

Books one can read anywhere and 
anytime but to hear what the men who 
are thinking have to say for them- 
selves and how they say it there is no 
place like Chautauqua. Here in the 
course of a season one may see all the 
latest novelties in thought pass across 
the platform like the models at a 
fashion show. Here the newest philoso- 
phy meets the oldest in single combat. 
The debates that are started in the 
auditorium are carried to the porch 
and to the grove. 





a few pages and 
then it was all up 
with me. I had to 
go thru it. 

In the early days 
of the C. L. 8. C. 
they did not give 
us such books as 
this one of Pow- 
ers’, that slips 
down like an egg 
phosphate, cool, 
pleasant, nutriti- 
ous and digestible. 
No indeed, we had 
to use our teeth in 
those days and 
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So it was that 
thought flourished 
in Greece; the 
Stoic was the 
porch school, the 
Peripatetic was 
the walking school, 
the Academic was 
the grove school. 
Akademia became 
in time the name 
of an_ institution 
instead of a place 
and Chautauqua is 
on the same road 
toward becoming a 
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common noun. 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON 








